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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Explication de I’ Enigme de la Révolution 
Européenne, commencée vers le Milieu du 
Diz-huitiéme Siécle. Vol. I. 8vo. Londres, 
imprimé par G. Schulze. 


Tus extraordinary book is without the name 
of a publisher or author ; and if we look at the 
daring nature of its contents, we cannot be 
surprised by this circumstance. In explaining 
the Enigma of the French Revolution, the 
writer boldly asserts, that Monsieur, after- 
wards Louis XVIII., was its prime mover ; 
that the Jesuits were his principal coadjutors ; 
that the Emperors Joseph and Leopold were 
poisoned; that the fate of Gustavus III. was 
of his contriving ; that the Duke of Orleans, 
Egalité, was a mere tool or cloak to him ; that 
Maurepas, Sieyes, and even Robespierre, and 
others, were originally only puppets, the wires 
of which were pulled by this Machiavelian 
politician ; and that, in fine, the ruin of his 
brother and his family, and all the horrors and 
desolation of the Revolution, sprung from: his 
monstrous machinations. His very name of 
Xavier he denounces as a baptismal devotion 
to the sect of St. Ignatius, and exclaims, 
“ L'éternité de l’enfer, sera-t-elle assez longue 
pour punir votre scéleratesse ?”’ 

“T will prove (continues the pathen) that 
scarcely had he advanced beyond childhood 
when he was preparing the dreadful catastro- 
phe which overwhelmed his country. I will 
prove that a Society, vomited forth by hell to 
curse the earth, or, to speak more precisely, to 
make a hell of this world; I will prove that 
this Society directed his first steps in the career 
ofcrime. I will prove that almost all his prin- 
cipal agents were of this Society. I will prove 
it by a series of fifty years of contrivances, well 
known to France and Europe.” 

It is not for us to follow the accuser through 
his details; for we imagine they are more likely 
to provoke legal than historical discussion ; and 
we have no taste for being involved in such 
affairs. By referring to the work, it will be 


seen that the leaders of the Constituent As-| son. 
sembly are charged with being devoted to one|Jardy, who was in the habit of serving sum- 
prince, while they ostensibly professed their |monses to attend guard, and particularly when 
attachment to another : that it is stated, that|he called at Saint Prix’s apartment for that 


even the year before the assembly of the States 
General, there were in Paris, and the principal 
cities of France, secret councils of foreigners, 
with a secret police and secret agents, who 
directed all the springs in this long and horrible 
tragedy. Forgeries, murders, and every kind 
ofguilt, are freely ascribed to the imputed actors 
of these sanguinary scenes, which it is said 
were the result of a plan of perfect unity and 
identity, which cost France the loss of her 
colonies, the extinction of her commerce and 
marine, the lives of eight million of soldiers, 
the blood of eight princes, the assassination of 
two millions of people, and more crimes and 
misery than were experienced during fourteen 
preceding centuries. { 


much bitter publication, and the source of a 
perilous political struggle in France, are attri- 
buted all these ills; and they are divided into 
two classes, the religious, or long-robed ; and the 
short-robed, or courtiers, politicians, and agents, 
not in the church. It does appear to us that 
the author strains many facts in order to build 
up his hypothesis, and on some points we are 
certain he is wrong. Still, however, his work 
is calculated to produce a great sensation, and 
though furious in some respects, yet in others 
it offers striking statements for reflection. But 
as we have expressed our unwillingness to do 
more than indicate its character as a literary 
curiosity, we shall, to complete our review, 
throw together, from many channels, a selection 
of some of those horrors which were part of 
the revolution here examined. Sterne has told 
us that the effect of a single picture is more 
powerful than generalities, however imposing ; 
and we proceed on this ground to exhibit a set 
of single pictures, which will shew the miserable 
condition to which France was brought by these 
convulsions, whencesoever they sprung. 

During the reign of terror, eighty priests 
were condemned at Nantes to be transported. 
They were led into a. flat boat with a large 
trap-door in the bottom; and on arriving in 
front of Paimbeuf, they were stripped of their 
clothes, their hands were tied behind their 
backs, the trap-door was opened, and they were 
all swallowed up in the waves. One of the 
tyrants of the tribunal, who was extolled for 
his sensibility, laughingly called this murder 
a vertical transportation. 

The following circumstance is related in the 
memoirs on the massacres of September 1792. 
A man of the name of Saint Prix lodged in 
the Rue Saint Nicaise, in company with a 
woman of the name of Groscol. .' They both 
kept up a correspondence with some emigrants 
of distinction, and as it was of the utmost 
importance that they should have notice of any 
visits that might be made in their apartment 
by the emissaries of the tyrants, Saint Prix 
had trained a large dog to warn them, by his 
barking, of the approach of any suspicious per- 
This dog had frequently bit a man named 


purpose. On the report of this man and of the 
adjutant of the quarter, a search was ordered to 
be made in the lodgings occupied by Saint Prix 
and his companion. Their correspondence was 
found, and they were both arrested, together 
withthe dog. Saint Prix and the woman were 
sentenced to death by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and, extraordinary to relate, the dog was 
also condemned by the same sentence, and was 
accordingly led into the ring where the bull- 
fights were held, where he was shot by the 
inspector of police. 

A few days previous to this dread 2d of Sep- 
tember, Mademoiselle Cazotte, who had been 
sent to the prison of the Abbaye, together with 


obtained the favour of being allowed to remain 
with him in his confinement. In the mean 
time arrived those dreadful days on which so 
many Freachmen fell beneath the furious 

of the revolutionary monsters. Mademoiselle 
Cazotte had succeeded before this, by the charms 
of her person, the purity of her mind, and the 
animated warmth of her language, in interest- 
ing in her favour the Marseillois who had 
taken up their residence in the interior of 
the prison. They assisted her in saving 
her father. This helpless old man had been 
condemned to death, and was about to perish 
under the blows of a group of assassins. His 
daughter threw herself between him and them. 
with her hair dishevelled, and rendered still 
more affecting by the disorder of her dress and 
the agitation of her looks: “ Vou shall not 
reach my father,” cried she, “* until you have 
pierced my heart.” A cry of grace is suddenly 
heard; it is repeated by two other voices: 
the Marseillois open a passage for Mademoi. 
selle Cazotte, who carries off her father, and 
deposits him in safety in the midst of his 
family. Although thus rescued from the jaws 
death, this unfortunate old man was unable 
to escape the furious rage of the demons of the 
revolutionary tribunal. He was imprisoned 
anew on the 12th of September, and was shortly 
after massacred. He walked forth to die like 
the first Christians going forth to martyrdom. 
His religious ideas gave a degree of supernatural 
enthusiasm to his sentiments. On bidding 
farewell to the companions of his prison, he 
said to them,—‘‘ My friends, I shall die happy, 
if you assure me that my fate does not excite 
your envy.” On ascending the fatal scaffold 


to God and to my king.” 

The massacre of the priests confined in the 
convent of the Carmelites, is one of the most 
dreadful and atrocious features in the history 
of the French Revolution. On the eve of 
their death, through a refinement of barbarity 
and avarice, Manuel went to the prison in 
person, to announce to them that they were 
to be taken out the following morning at five 
o’clock, and escorted beyond the frontiers of the 
kingdom ; and that they would consequently do 
well to send by their friends for all the money 
they could command, in order to have the 
means of supporting themselves during the jour- 
ney. The next day, accordingly, which was a 
Sunday, the wretches appointed for the purpose 
proceeded to the prison, and after seeking for 
them in the house and in the garden, they 
ordered them all to enter the church of the 
convent, the spot fixed upon for their execution, 
where they assembled to the number of about 
300. Dulau, archbishop of Arles, a venerable 
old man, whose hairs had grown gray in the 
service of religion, soon became convinced that 
it was not their transportation, but their death, 
that was intended. Instead of the soldiers by 
whom they were to be protected in their 
departure from the capital, he saw himself and 


her father, had been declared innocent ; but she | his unhappy com anions surrounded by a band 
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was unwilling to leave him alone, and had/of assassins of the most sinister appearance, 


he exclaimed, “ I die as I have lived, faithful - 
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uttering curses and cries of fury, and like 
cannibals waiting to devour their prey, with 
arms in their hands, ready to commence the 
bloody work of destruction. As soon as the 
venerable bishop had his flock collected around 
him, he called to them in a tone of affection 
and religious confidence: “ Let us kneel, my 
children,” said he, “let us kneel;” then 
conti: “ Our last hour has struck—we 
are going to appear before our God. In the 
name of that all-powerful God, of the God of 
mercy, I absolve you, and give you all his holy 
benediction. Let us rise. My prayer is heard,” 
exclaimed he on rising, in a tone of animation 
and enthusiastic fervour, ‘‘ my prayer ie heard. 
I see the crown of descending from 
the half-opened clouds, and ready to alight upon 
your heads. Let us give thanks to God.” A 
simultaneous exclamation of joy and thanks- 
giving resounded through the ehurch. ‘ O 
my God, I thank thee,” cried the saintly pre- 
late. Then turning towards the executioners, 
with a look of calm resignation and content, 
he said to them, “ ne oemacefcoys l 
The following barbarous trait of cruelty is 
related, by the author of the Memoirs, on the 
prison of Saint 
Upon the occasion of one of those removals 
which were invented for the purpose of aggra- 
vating the misery of the unhappy prisoners, 
Dumoutiex presented himself at four o’clock in 
the — for the purpose of transferring 
some of the female prisoners to the Conciergerie. 
One of these unhappy women, who was ap- 
ing the term of her pregnancy, being 
alarmed at the sudden movement in the prison, 
experienced a violent pain, which announced 
her approaching confinement. She requested 
to be allowed to remain a few days longer 
where she was; but the monster refused to 
listen to her prayers, and accused her of 
deceit and imposture. Her reiterated suppli- 
cations—her tears—the entreaties of her com- 
panions—all were in vain: she was forced 
to rise and accompany the rest. The unfortu- 
nate young creature, finding all remonstrance 
useless, endeavoured to drag herself along, 
supported by two men, and uttering the most 
fearful cries of agony and despair. Scarcely 
had she crossed the garden, and reached the 
threshold of the outside gate, than the crisis 
They had scarcely time to lead her 
into an adjoining room, where she fell upon a 
bed, and was delivered of her child, in presence 
of the his sbirri, and all the 


an entire volume, says 
the same writer, to enter into a detail of all 
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unhappy beings crowded to- 
loathsome habitation, were two 
nearly resembled each 
was called Maillé, and 
On an order being sent for 
was made in the name, and 
min herplace. On arrivi 
error was discovered. ‘‘ It 
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i for a crime imputed to Madame 

* We have killed two birds with one 
”* said Coffinhal to Fouquier; “ by this 
meaus we are saved the trouble of judging the 
citizen Maillé.”” Accordingly, this unfortunate 
woman was sent for in the course of the t, 
and although confined to her bed with a violent 
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following day we were told that she had been 
guillotined without appearing before the tri- 
bunal. Qn the preceding day, her son, who was 
not yet sixteen yearsold, had been condemned to 
lose his head, for throwing a rotten herring in 
the cook’s face. 

The following fact is of a still more atrocious 
character, and is sufficient to freeze the mind 
with horror. A poor little old man, who had been 
formerly clerk at the church of Saint Sauveur, 
was acquitted by the tribunal, being too insigni- 
ficant to afford the tyrants any possible pretext 
for condemning him ; an order was, however, at 
the same time passed, to keep him in prison for 
twenty-four hours more, at which time he was 
to be released if no more charges were brought 
forward against him: he was accordingly taken 
back to the Conciergerie. Two days elapsed 
without the unhappy man hearing any mention 
made of his release. On the third day his 
evil genius led him into the ward-room, at the 
moment when a batch of unhappy wretches 
were preparing for the guillotine. His name 
is called; he hastens to answer, supposing that 
he was going to be released; but what was his 
surprise ! he was instantly laid hold of by the 
executioners—his hair was cut off—his hands 
were tied behind his back—he screamed, strug- 
gled, and intreated—he swore by the most 
solemn oaths that he had been acquitted —that 
he should have been released the day before ; 
but all in vain. He was forced to ascend the 
fatal cart with the rest, and was guillotined, 
though solemnly acquitted ! 

M. de Saint Meard, in his relation of the 
massacres of September, mentions the following 
horrid cireumstance :— 

About seven in the evening our room was 
entered by a band of armed men, whose hands 
were still reeking with blood. They were 
shewn the way by one of the turnkeys with a 
lighted torch in his hand, who pointed out to 
them the bed of the unfortunate Reding. One 
of these men made a motion to him to rise; 
but the unhappy man beseeched him in a dying 
tone. “Ah, sir, I have already suffered 
enough; I fear not to die; for mercy’s sake 
put an end to my pains where Iam.” These 
wretches, who had come for the purpose of 
leading. him to the fatal scaffold, seeing that 
his wounds rendered him unable to support 
himself, laid hold of him, and threw him on 
their shoulders. The pain of this movement 
made him utter the most piercing eries. A 
third of the assassins, who was walking behind 
the rest, wishing té silence him, adopted the 
plan of sawing through his throat with his sabre, 
and i commenced this barbarous ope- 
ration before the eyes of hiscompanions. They 
had searcely reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, before the latter perceived, by the cessa- 
tion of his cries, that their burden had ceased 
to breathe. 

Nothing could exceed the general joy that 
was created in Paris by the execution of the 
infamous Robespierre. The rage of pleasure 
and amusements succeeded to the rage of car. 
nage. Before the stain of blood was yet washed 
off the pavement of the streets, the whole city 
was in a state of frenzy, with festivals, games, 
theatres, and balls. This would scarcely be 
credited, were there not still living upwards 
of a hundred thousand individuals to attest the 
fact. There were several balls given to which 
no person could be admitted unless some indi- 
vidual of his family had perished on the scaf- 
fold, and where those only were allowed to 
dance, who had their hair cut in the manner in 
which it used to be done when prepared for the 
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hair dressed @ Ja victime, accordi 
expression of the day. r oO 

Camille Desmoulins, in the last number of 
his Vieux Cordelier, having represented the 
propriety of creating, among the numerous 
committees of blood and slaughter by which 
the city was ruled, a new one, under the title 
of the Committee of Clemency,—that word 
which was at that time banished from the 
language, became his death-warrant. It was 
not, however, without difficulty that he was 
dragged to the scaffold. He struggled with all 
his might against his executioners, who could 
not succeed in getting him into the fatal cart 
until after they had torn all his clothes to 
so that he was almost entirely naked. On 
appearing before the tribunal, he was asked 
“What age are you?” “The age fatal to 
revolutionists, that of the sans culotie Jesus 
thirty-three years.” On ascending the seaf. 
fold, ‘* Behold!” exclaimed he, “ the recom. 
pense reserved for the first apostle of liberty.” 
Mirabeau had in a manner predicted to him 
his fate. “ You are by no means sufficiently 
energetic in the measures you propose,” said 
Camille one day to that deputy. “ What 
then do you wish for?” ‘ What do I wish 
for? Liberty, liberty, whole and entire!” 
‘* Unhappy man !” answered Mirabeau ; “ you 
know not, then, that Liberty is a prostitute, 
whose favours are to be obtained only on a bed 
of corpses !” 

In the revelations of Senart we find the fol- 
lowing passage— 

In relating anecdotes respecting the death 
of Capet (Louis XVI.), we should not omit the 
ferocious proposition of the butcher Legendre. 
This execrable Jacobin was heard to say a few 
days before the trial of the king: ‘‘ Let us cut 
the pig’s throat, let us make as many pieces of 
his body as there are departments, and send 
one to each, keeping his head at Paris to be 
suspended out of the ceiling of this hall.’” This 
horrible proposal, worthy of the most ferocious 
monster, was, alas ! applauded by the assembly. 
Upon another occasion, this same wretch said, 
“¢ Let us put the butchers’ stalls in requisition, 
and cut up the aristocrats and the rich. It 
would delight me to tear out the bowels of a 
noble, a statesman, or a man of letters ; I could 
eat his heart with pleasure.” 

About this time, the Archbishop of Paris, 
Gobel, fell a victim to the fluctuation of power 
and the uncertainty of the times. In the night 
of the 9th November, 1793, he was visited by 
Hébert, Luilier, Chaumet, Momoro, and Collot 
@’Herbois, those wretches who denied the 
existence of a God, and opposed all worship 
but the worship of Reason. The whole party 
suddenly entered the bed-room of Gobel, and 
after having made him get up and dress him- 
self, they announced to him that he must pre- 
pare, without any excuse or delay, to proceed 
on the following day, the 10th, to the hall of 
the Convention, and there publicly deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and declare that the 
religion he had professed and taught up to that 
day, was one continued tissue of falsehoods and 
absurdities. Take your choice, said they to 
him, to do so, or to die—To die? The old 
man was already on the brink of death, he 
had already one foot in the grave 

On receiving this dreadful summons, he cast 
himself at the feet of these atrocious villains, 
wetted them with his tears, and conjured 
them, in the accent of agony and despair, to 
revoke their dreadful order, and to spare him 
so horrid an ignominy. Abjure, or die, was their 
only answer. .. . He abjured !—In five months 
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of the state having changed their system, the | door of the prison, which she could not leave 


unfortunate Gobel lost his head for belonging 
to the Atheist faction. 

The author of the Memoirs on the massacres 
of September 1792, gives the following extract 
from the harangue of Billand Varennes to the 

, whose hands were still reeking with 
the blood of their unfortunate victims :—“ Re- 
spectable citizens, you have just massacred a 
crowd of wretches ; you have saved your coun- 

. All France owes you eternal gratitude, 
the municipality can never acquit its obligations 
to you. Without doubt, the booty and spoils of 
these wretches (pointing to the mangled corpses) 
are the property of those who have delivered us 
from them ; but, as we feel the insufficiency of 
such a recompense, I am charged with offering 
to each of you eighty livres, which shall be paid 
yon instantly. Respectable citizens, continue 

glorious work, and the country will owe 

fresh obligations.” This address was an- 
swered by the loud applauses of the mob. No 
words can describe the horror of the scene 
which was presented upon this occasion. On 
one side you saw an enraged maniac flourishing 
in the air, with the most horrible imprecations, 
adrawn sabre, or a bayonet reeking with blood; 
another held in his hand a broken pike covered 
with human brains; a third hoisted in the air a 
broken halberd, on the top of which he had 
fastened the still palpitating heart which he 
had only just torn from one of the unhappy 
victims of his fury. ‘* Would you believe that 
Ihave only gained twenty-four livres to day,” 
said a baker’s boy, brandishing his club in the 
air; “ Ihave killed more than forty with my 
own hand.” Two women were met in the 
morning carrying some bread and meat in a 
basket, and were asked by one of their neigh- 
bours where they were going: —‘‘ We are 
taking their breakfast to our husbands, who are 
at work at the Abbaye,” replied they. ‘Is 
there work left there still ?” asked one of the 
mob, who had been actively employed upon the 
previons days. ‘“‘ If there is not, we can easily 
make some,” replied these two wretches. 

On the morning of the 3d of September, 
Billaud de Varennes entered the council-hall 
of the commune, holding familiarly by the hand 
one of the mob whe was entirely covered with 
the blood of the victims he had just massacred; 
he presented him to the council as “ an honest 
citizen, who had done his work well.” Such 
were lis exact expressions. 

Girey Dupré, says Riouffe in his Memoirs 
on the Conciergerie, was one of those who dis- 
played the coolest indifference at the idea of 
the dreadful death that awaited him. On being 
interrogated at the tribunal, his only reply was 
—“T have been an intimate friend of Brissot’s, 
and I attest that he lived like Aristides, and 
that he died like Sydney, a martyr to liberty.” 
No further questions were asked him ; and in 
his act of indictment, this answer, which covered 
him with glory, served the revolutionary tyrants 
tang | ey se ground of accusation against 

im. 


his first arrest.—But to conclude. 


The following admirable trait of courage, dis- 
played by the wife of a gaoler, will serve to Yet 
prove, that if the Revolution produced female 
furies, it also farnished instances of courage in 
the female sex, which in many cases surpass 
the mas. 
sacres at Lyons, the wife of the gaoler of one of 


the heroism of the other. Duri 
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Or this:— 


unguarded. The mob entered, and placed before 
her on a table, the head, the entrails, and the 
brains, of the virtuous Abbé Regny, whom they 
had just sacrificed to their fury; at the same 
time calling upon her to declare, under pain of 
death, whether there remained any more priests 
in the prison. ‘“ Not one,” said she, with a 
bold tone of assurance, though she was not yet 
certain of their escape. ‘* Take care what you 
say; if we were to find one, you would instantly 
lose your head.”’ “ I fear not death,”’ answered 
she; “ go try yourselves.” This firmness, added 
to the precautions she had taken, secured the 
flight and safety of the remaining priests. 








TAPAAEITMATA ‘PQOMAIKHS TOIMTIKHS. — 


Translation inio English, &c. By Paul 


1826. R. Glynn. 


maic poetry, are chiefly to be prized as afford- 
ing examples of that language which is fixing 


therefore acquiring a certain degree of philo- 
logical as well as political importance. With 


can only say that they are indifferently done: 
the poetry is bad, and the matter itself rather 
characteristic than worthy of being admired 
for any fine quality in thought or expression. 
Yet there are stirring affairs in Greece which 
might awake high poetical strains: we have, 
for instance, been a good deal interested by the 
following anecdote, which we lately met with 
in a foreign Journal, and which might furnish 
an inspiring subject for a patriotic bard. 
Two young Suliotes, belonging to the gar- 
rison of Missolonghi, dining together one day, 
quarreled, and were about to fight. ‘* Com- 
rade,”’ said the younger one, “if you are a 
brave man, let us not contend with one ano- 
ther, and thus expose ourselves to an ignomi- 
nious death; let us attack the foe, and prove 
on him which has the more courage.”” ‘* With 
all my heart,” answered the other. Instantly 
they drew their sabres, and dashed at the 
Turkish camp. The elder, after having killed 
five of the enemy, was struck with a ball, and 
fell; but the younger, who on his part had 
killed ten, seeing his companion stretched on 
the ground, flew to him, carried him off on his 
shoulders, and regained the entrenchments, 
with no other wound than that occasioned by a 
pistol bullet in his retreat. 
The Romaic language, as established by 
poetry, as yet consists principally of songs; and 
these songs are adapted to the wii 
which the Greeks almost invariably accompany 
them. ‘This gives them a peculiar character, 
and in fact they present, to a certain extent, a 
picture of the actual state of Greece, not only 
in national poetry, but im music and dancing. 
The compositions are of three kinds,—Anac- 
reontic, Patriotic, and Kleftic or Robber 


dering them English poetry. Ez. gr. 
«* Woes me! thou goest and I remain, 
Remain a prey to sorrow ; 
Love's — cup though now I drain, 
ve may smile to-morrow. 
My sweetest soul, whom I adore, 
Phink not Love's lays are idle ; 
On high I'll seek my heaven no more, 
Thou art my heaven, my idol! 
Can I not melt that ice-cold heart, 


« Gay moments, free from sorrow, 
I pass'd, a careless boy, 
Ne’er thinking on the morrow, 
If but to-day gave joy. 
Hoping for sweet caresses, 
I ventured in Love's sphere, 
Grief now my heart oppresses,— 
My only joy’s a tear. 
I'm cradled on Love's billow, 
Oh, tyrannise me not ! 
Sleepless on thy lone pillow, 
Thou'lt yet lament thy lot. 
Keen is my bosom’s anguish :-—~ 
To whom my tale impart? 
For two bright eyes I languish, 
Which struck me to the heart. 
Long doting on my ruin, 
And suing bliss from thee, 
I am myself undoing— 
What will become of me?” 


Speaking of him as a poet, we should say, we 


Specimens ef Romaic Lyric Posiry: with a don’t care what becomes of him, so that he never 
" ‘ writes more verses. 
Maria Leopold Joss. 8vo. pp. 143. London, we select one example, on account of its cha- 
ei : racteristie truth; in other respects it is poor. 
THESE specimens of modern Greek, or Ro- though better than its ow mal tae. 
It is called The Trader. 


Of the brigand division 


«© Who passes lonely o’er the mountain chain ? 


itself agreeably to a living standard, and is| yy. trading wanderer in quest of gain. 
Alas, he rs lone ! 
And brigands stop his mules, in midway course, 


Ransacking all h es his purse, 


regard to the translations into English, we | In eager search to find the 


Alas, he wanders lone ! 
His looks implored what thus his accents told : 
* Unburden not my mules, oh grant us rest ! 
My shoulders yet the heavy load attest.’ 
Alas, he wanders lone ! 
The brigand chieftain then his wrath express’d : 
* He begs not life for self, the muleteer, 
The dog ! but kindness to his nrules more dear.” 
Alas, he wanders lone! 
Come, Palicaris, come (the captain cries), 
Cleave him, slay him; pale death shall seal his eyes. 
Alas, he wanders lone ! 
They linger. Pity checks the enterprise : 
The cruel chief, with pate pry 
Himself thrusts the steel into his side. 
. Alas, he wan ving his 4 
Fainting, he cries, gas eeting breath, 
* Oh, father, mother dear, bewail my death !” 
Alas, he wanders lone! 
* Where live thy parents? say ;—we'll send them word.’ 
* From Arta is my dame, from Crete my lord, 
My elder brother sways the brigand sword.’ 
Alas, he wanders lone ! 
Aghast, the chieftain press’d him to his heart, 
Urging the healing sage to prove his art. 
Alas, he wanders lone! 
* You who have heal’d the wounds of many a knife, 
He is y em brother—save his life.’ 
Alas, he wanders lone! 
* True, I have heal’d the wounds of many a knife, 
But wounds like these defy returning life.’ 
Alas, he wanders lone ! 
Now death-like paleness blanch’d his languid cheek : 


The Aai wiv xa) porvayis! is infinitely more 
musical; but the piece is one of the best 
“¢ Specimens” in volume. We quote in 


th | conclusion a patriotic effusion—not, certainly, 


for its poetic beauties, but as a curious exposi- 
tion of feelings and sentiments. 


*« Offspring of the Grecian line, 
Ye who 
Trace the blood that swells your veins ; 
Burst, a patriotic band, 

Burst the fetters of your land. 
The slavish yoke is rent, 
That long our neck has bent: 
Free let us live or die, 
Fear'd by each enemy. 
Slavery shall her chain, 
peony tibert —- 
Whirl in might your simitar. 
If a Greek yourself you style, 
On! despise the tyrant-file. 
Terror daunts each Moslem breast ; 
Victory sits not on his crest ; 
And the Greeks no longer fear. 
Ruin-wrought panic changes side, 
Towards us r ‘Triumph’s tide. 


rt our Heavenly Father's gift : 
Blaze the Christian's mee 








the prisons was standing horror-struck at the 





With my warm tears and sighs? 
Then cease to yield Love's piercing dart, 
Nor kil) me with thine eyes,” 





aro 
Sacred emblem of our creed ! 








hty wi insure 
Titec uno live in Christ secure. 


‘And destroy’d Christ’s fellest foe. 
Greeks, we've gain’d the glorious 
Everlasting our renown. 


With their native swords and ranks, 


crown, 


tions in amaze 
Miellor’ sons like Greeks of old. 


Europe's noble children saw, 

With a sacred reverend awe, 

Their bold exploits, their daring feats ;— 
Every where question’s heard, 

« Is the Grecian age restored 2’ 

Greece, to thee they all award 

Victory’s crown, thy due reward ; 

To thy conqu' children send, 
As a token of their love, 

Chaplets Europe's daughters wove. 
Heathen tquvhet T proclaim— 

Ss) a name: 

py doubt your spirits cloud: 
Christ ordains that Greece 

Who withstands our Lord’s decree ? 
fa eH sae ing 

Hi 8) 

Hail thee, root of walour’s blowa! 
Ours is the glorious day, 

Triumph sits on our array. 


Rolls the torrent’s might along? 
No—it is the warlike throng, 

S to the camp of fame ; 
For their country, for their faith, 
Prompt vo lavish all their breath. 


Hark! the joyous chorus cry 

Rends in unison the “my 

* Threefold is the bliss I seek, 

For my country’s weal I bleed, 

For my native land, my creed ” 
The slavish, &c.” 

— 

Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
including a Tour in the Crimea and the 
Passage of the Caucasus, &c.; with Maps 
and Plates. By E. Henderson. 8vo. pp. 
538. London, 1826. J. Nisbet. 

Tuoveu the object of this interesting tour 

was to promote the interests of the Bible 

Society, and it necessarily turns much upon 

the state of biblical literature, it also contains 

a large portion of such various and entertaining 

matter as is usually found in books of travels. 

Without entering upon the discussion of Fin- 

nish, Karelian, Slavonic, Russian, Tatar, 

Persic, and ep — of the Scrip. 

tures, respecting all w: 6 author gives us 

much information,* we shall address anette 
to the more miscellaneous parts of this volume, 
recommending it, however, to every lover of 

hilological inquiries, for the mass of useful 

Eslllonnes which it possesses, and the learning 

which it displays on subjects of that descrip. 

tion. The following quotation alone may be 
made to illustrate this branch of the work. It 
also affords a curious picture of character. At 

Dubno, Mr. H. states— 

“ Having expressed a wish to obtain some 
Hebrew manuscripts, my Jewish guide con- 
ducted me down a narrow lane to the house of 
a sopher, or scribe, whose employment consists 
in rp | written copies of the Law, 
according to the established rules of Hebrew 





— 








* The teenth Report of the British and Fi 
Bie Socety nny be coma with aivantage on 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


calligraphy. 


from which 


they were to be appropriated. As I entered 
he looked up with a 


attention. 


from its proper and conscienticus execution 


a larger or smaller. size than the rest, or 
such as are turned upside down, or suspended 
above the line, or where a final-shaped letter 
occurs in the middle of a word,—these blunders 
are to be copied with as great fidelity as any 
part of the text. Is it not passing strange, 
that even Christian editors of the Hebrew 
Bible should have servilely followed these 
Jewish puerilities?* It is well known what 
importance the genius of Rabbinical supersti- 
tion has attached to such anomalies; and it 
is a fact, that many of them are interpreted 
in a manner highly reproachful to the religion 
of Christ. For instance, in Psalm Ixxx. 14, 
the word sy", ‘ from the wood,’ is written and 


printed , with the letter ain suspended, 
because it is the initial of the word yy, ‘ tree,’ 
and is explained, by the Jews, of the cross; 
while the wild boar referred to in the context, 
they blasphemously interpret of our blessed 

° aowg st all, this extreme caution was better 
than allowing scribes to correct whatever they deemed to 
be errors, which might have led to great corruptions.— 








Ea. L. GQ. 


His small apartment presented |Saviour. Yet this error of transcription jg 
quite a novel scene to my view. On the table| printed in the editions of Opitius, Michaeli 
before him lay developed an accurate exemplar} Van der Hooght, Frey, Leusden, and J; 

S was taking his copy ; rolls of| although corrected in Menasseh Ben Israel's 
parchment were lying about in every direction ; | edition of 1635 ! 
the walls were hung with compasses, ink- p 
bottles, and other implements; and in one|may be rectified, provided it be done within 
corner of the room, a number of skins were|the space of thirty days; but if more time 
in a process of preparation for the use to which | has elapsed, the copy is declared to be posel, or 


“* Faults that creep in during transcription 


,| forbidden: a word (S:D2) used in Scripture to 


l that absence and discom-| denote a graven image, which the Israelites 
posure which generally characterises those who| were taught to hold in utter detestation, 
are abruptly roused from the absorption con-|Should Aleph-Lamed (5x) or Jod-Hé (7) be 
nected with deep study, or occupied about some | wrongly written, it is unlawful to correct or 
object requiring the application of profound|erase them, because they form the sacred 
Some remarks, however, on the|names; nor is it permitted to correct any of 
nature of his occupation, interspersed with a| the Divine names, except when they are applied 
few technical phrases in Hebrew, soon excited|in an inferior sense. 
his curiosity; and, laying aside his pen, he/occurs Gen. iii. 5, where the name pbx, 
readily entered into a conversation respecting | Elohim, is used twice. The Rabbins, regard. 
his business, and the difficulties inseparable | ing it as employed the second time to denote 


Of this an instance 


.|false objects of worship, permit its erasure; 


Unlike other employments, that of a Jewish |but prohibit it at the beginning of the verse, 
copyist absolutely and religiously excludes alljas being undeniably used of the true God. 
improvement. He is tied down to perform| When transcribing the incommunicable name 
every part of the work exactly as it was done | 7, Jehovah, the scribe must continue writing 
twelve or thirteen centuries ago, at the period | it until it be finished, even although a king 
of the composition of the Talmud, to the laws |should enter the room; but if he be writing 
of writing prescribed in which he must rigidly | two or three of these names combined, such as 
conform, even in the smallest minutie. The | ™Mxay ‘nox mm, Jehovah God of Hosts, he is at 
skins to be converted into parchment must | liberty, after having finished the first, to rise 
be those of clean animals, and it is indis.|and salute his visitant. Nor is the copyist 
pensable that they be prepared by the hands| allowed to begin the incommunicable name 
of Jews only. Should it be found that any| immediately after he has dipt his pen in the 
part has been prepared by a Goi, (a name by|ink; when he is approaching it, he is required 
which Christians and all who are not Jews are|to take a fresh supply when proceeding to 
designated), it is immediately thrown aside | write the first letter of the preceding word. 

as unfit for use. When ready, they are cut even, 
and joined together by means of thongs made | nuteness, it cannot be matter of surprise that 
of the same material. They are then regularly | the Dubno scribe should exhibit an emaciated 
divided into columns, the breadth of which | appearance, and affix a high price to the pro. 
must never exceed the half of their length. |ductions of his pen. 
The ink employed in writing the Law generally | fairly written in small characters, he asked ten 
consists of a composition made of pitch, char-| louis-d’ors, and assured me that he had been 
coal, and honey, which ingredients are first|sometimes paid at the rate of fifty. To the 
made up into a kind of paste, and after having | intrinsic value and spiritual beauty of the Law 
remained some time in-a state of induration, | of the Lord, he appeared totally insensible !” 
are dissolved in water with an infusion of galls. 
Before the scribe begins his task, and after| Henderson, accompanied by Dr. Paterson, and 
every interruption, he is required to compose | during part of the time by Mr. Serof, Assist. 
his mind, that he may write under a sensible} ant Secretary to the Russian Bible Society, 
impression of the sanctity of the words he|spent eleven months in Russia, and visited 
is transcribing. Particular care is taken that|twenty of the governments of that immense 
the letters be all equally formed; and so} empire. 
supreme is the authority of antiquity, that | tainly a little more of the church militant than 
where letters are found in the exemplar of|we should have expected in a missionary.— 


‘“* Shackled by canons of such exquisite mi- 


For a copy of the Law, 


It was in the years 1821 and 1822, that Mr. 


His style of travelling savoured cer. 


For example, between Kizliar and Georgiovesk, 
we are told— 

‘*¢ While contriving how to spend the night 
at the station, which merely consisted of a low 
and filthy subterraneous room, the Kozak who 
was stationed to keep order among the drivers, 
and procure the necessary escort to travellers, 
made his ap; ce with a small tent, which 
he contrived to erect, by fastening it between 
the two hind wheels of our carriage, and those 
of one of the common post-carts, so as to keep it 
in a state of complete distension above us. Being 
greatly annoyed by mosquitos, we endeavoured, 
as quickly as possible, to retire from their 
attacks ; but we had scarcely lain down, when 
we found that a number had been admitted 
into the tent while our servant was making 
our beds. These we at first tried to get rid of 
singeing them with a candle, and then by 
ng our tent with the fumes of tobacco; and 
succeeded so well by this latter expedient, that, 
after placing our muskets between the beds, 
and our pistols under our heads, we en- 
deavoured to compose ourselves to sleep.” 


b 
fli 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Indeed there is very little of sour and crabbed 
ctimoniousness in Mr. Henderson’s 
work. He writes like a sound moralist, and a 
man of strong religious feelings and principles ; 
but he also writes like a person contented with 
the human world, of candid and liberal views, 
and of enlarged and cultivated understanding. 
Towards the Jews he seems to be most intole- 
rant; but speaks of other forms of worship 
and differences in belief without asperity. At 
Kief, for instance, he thus describes some of the 
ceremonies of the Greek church—going after- 
wards into more interesting matters :-— 

“ Having entered the gate of the fortress, 
which consists of regular ramparts and bas- 
tions, and is classed in the first rank of Russian 
fortifications, we passed the barracks and ar- 
senal, and, had we not been previously apprised 
of the existence of the monastery, we should 
not have expected to meet with a reclusion in 
the midst of so much military apparatus and 
noise. As we advanced, however, we soon 
came within sight of a magnificent gate, orna- 
mented with full-length representations of 
Anthony and Theodosius, the two first abbots 
of the monastery, and other objects of popular 
veneration, before which a crowd of pilgrims 
were bowing and crossing themselves, according 
to the usual forms. We here gained admit- 
tance at a small wicket, and soon found, from 
the solitude and sombre appearance of every 
surrounding object, that we were now within 
the precincts of what the Russians call the 
laureate cloister. Passing along a fine alley, 
on either side of which are the cells of the 
monks, we arrived at the cathedral dedicated 
to ‘ the Ascension of the Virgin,’ the ex- 
terior of which is greatly calculated to operate 
on the feelings of the spectator, and produce 
sensations of a very solemn and contempla- 
tive nature. It is erected in a style of grand 
architectural elegance, and many parts of 
the walls are decorated with beautiftl repre- 
sentations of the most interesting scenes of 
Scripture history. Its seven cupolated turrets 
are richly gilt, and, together with the belfry, 
which stands at some distance, and is upwards 
of 300 feet in height, greatly add to the mag- 
nificent appearance of the place. Towards the 
usual hour of vespers, the court of the monas- 
tery began to fill with worshippers, who rushed 
forward with great eagerness, as the sound of 
the evening bell, and the opening of the grand 
western door of the cathedral, announced the 
commencement of the service. We now pro- 
ceeded from the house of the prior, by whom 
we had been courteously entertained, to survey 
the interior of the church, which we found 
indescribably splendid: the whole of the walls 
seemed covered with pictures of martyrs and 
saints, encased in richly gilded or silver-covered 
frames; but the most prominent of all, was 
one of the Virgin, above the doors which open 
into the ‘ holy of holies,’ before which burned 
an immense profusion of lights, whose effect, 
superadded to that produced by the tapers 
burning before the different shrines, was but 
Just sufficient to light up to our view the highly 
ornamented ceiling of the edifice. As we were 
contemplating this curious assemblage of human 
inventions, our notice was attracted by one of 
the most unearthly sounds we ever recollected 
to have heard, which, on inquiry, we ascer- 
tained to proceed from a female pilgrim, who 

been seized with convulsions, but was re- 
garded by the multitude as a demoniac. On 
coming out of the church, we found she had 
carried out, and laid on the north side of 
the vestibule, precisely in the Statio Demonia- 
Corum, a8 represented by Ludolf, in the Ichno- 





graphia Ecclesie Grece, at p. 371 of his Com- 
mentary. At the south side of the church is a 
large hospitium, or place of entertainment for 
the pilgrims who resort hither for purposes of 
devotion ; and, close by, we visited one of the 
cells which had recently been converted into a| 
depository for the sale and distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures. Besides the cathedral, there 
are three other churches attached to the monas- 
tery, but none of them exhibiting any thing 
remarkable. ; 

** The following morning, at eight o’clock, 
we again visited this place, according to ap- 
pointment, in order to make the tour of the 
catacombs, or the extensive domains of the 
dead, consisting of subterranean labyrinths of 
great extent, which are excavated in the pre- 
cipitous declivity of the hill forming the bank 
of the river. These remarkable dormitories 
are divided into two classes, the nearer and 
the more remote ; the distance being reckoned 
from the principal church within the precincts 
of the monastery, in the gulley to the south of 
which the two churches are situated, whence 
the descent into ‘ the nether parts of the earth’ 
is effected. Following a young monk, who had 
been selected to conduct us, and who shewed 
every disposition to gratify our curiosity, we 
made our egress from the convent by a small 
wicket gate in the massy stone wall by which 
it is surrounded ; and, proceeding down a small 
steep lane, paved with stones, we came to a 
covered walk, or gallery of wood, about 500 
feet in length, which led us to a magnificent 
chapel, with three gilded turrets, dedicated to 
‘the Elevation of the Holy Cross,’ and designed 
to receive the devotions of those who descend 
into the gloomy abodes below. While our 
guide and the servants were lighting the can- 
dles, which were to render in some measure 
visible to us the darkness of the caverns, we 
viewed a large painting on the wall of the ves- 
tibule, representing a motley group of good and 
evil spirits abiding the departure of the dying, 
in order to convey their souls to the regions 
either of felicity or of woe. The latter were 
depicted in the midst of vivid flames; and the 
arch-fiend, having been rendered more con- 
spicuous than any of the other figures com- 
posing the scene, a boy who was standing by, 
infuriated with rage, ran up and gave him 
some hard blows with the sharp leathern front 
of his cap. From the battered appearance of 
the head, and that of some of the fiends that 
were near him, it appeared this was not a 
solitary instance of this kind of treatment. 
Would that men were equally enraged at the 
cloven foot, when presented in the multiform 
shapes of temptation !—Our lights being pro- 
vided, we descended into the passage leading 
to the catacombs known by the name of St. 
Anthony’s, the founder of the monastery, whose 
relics are preserved in a cubitory at the extre- 
mity of the labyrinth. This passage is about 
six feet in height, but so extremely narrow, 
that it is with difficulty two persons can pass 
each other. Like all the other apertures and 
subterraneous galleries to which it leads, it is 
dug out of the hill, which seems to consist of a 
mixture of sand and clay, possessing a con- 
siderable degree of adhesion, but too soft to be 
entitled to the character of stone. The sides 
and roof are} for the most part black, from the 
smoke of the torches which are incessantly 
conveyed through the passage ; and where there 
is any turn or winding in it, the projecting 
angle is partly smoothed and worn away by 
the friction occasioned by the numerous com- 
panies of visitors. We had not proceeded 


side of the passage, containing a coffin without 
the lid, in which lay the mummied body of 
one of the saints, wrapped in a silken shroud, 
with one of the stiffened hands placed in such 
a posture as easily to receive the kisses of 
those who visit the cemetery for purposes of 
devotion. This token of respect was paid by 
our guide, not only to this relic, but to all we 
passed ; the number of which, in this dormis 
tory, amounts to eighty-two. After advancing 
to the distance of about twenty yards, in a 
north-westerly direction, we turned round sud- 
denly to the east, by a somewhat circuitous 
passage, and then proceeded again towards the 
north ; observing, as we passed, the numerous 
niches on both sides, containing bodies, or parts 
of the bodies of those who have acquired renown 
by the degree of austerity and mortification to 
which they attained in reducing to practice the 
rules of ascetic discipline. Besides these niches, 
we came every now and then to separate domis 
tories in ‘ the sides of the pit,’—little chams 
bers having been dug in the sand, and after the 
bodies had been deposited in them, again closed 
up by a thin wall, parallel with the side of the 
gallery, in which, about four feet from the 
ground, a small glass window is inserted, dis- 
covering, on a candle being held to it, the 
funeral attire of its unghostly inhabitant. In 
one of these little chambers, we were shewii 
the remains of a rigorous ascetic of the name 
of John, who, as the legend goes, constructed 
his own dormitory, and after building himself 
in by a wall with a small window, as above 
described, he interred himself up to the waist, 
and in this posture performed his devotions, till 
death left him in possession of the grave he had 
made. A figure representing him is visible 
through the small aperture,—but whether his 
mummy, or merely his effigy, we could not 
determine. Another of these sepulchres is said 
to contain the relics of the twelve friars who 
first addicted themselves to the severities of the 
monastic life in this place; one of the bones of 
the protomartyr Stephen; and some of the 
children of Bethlehem, murdered by order of 
King Herod! After Lr magers to the northern 
extremity of this * region and shadow of death,’ 
we came to the sepulchre of Nestor, the cele- 
brated father of Russian history, who flourished 
in the Petcherskoi monastery from about the 
middle to the end of the eleventh century, and 
was contemporary with Ari Frode, the first 
Icelandic historiographer. This monk appears 
to have been gifted with a large share of natural 
understanding ; and, to judge from the style of 
his writings, he must have been familiar with 
the Scriptures; for he not only quotes them 
frequently, but seems to have adopted their 
narrative style as the model of his own compo- 
sitions. His intercourse with the reigning 
family, his perusal of the Byzantine historians, 
the opportunities he enjoyed of collecting the 
current traditionary accounts from the mouth 
of his countrymen, and the numerous historical 
monuments which Kief and its immediate vici- 


nity presented to his view, all furnished advan- 
tages of which he happily availed himself; and 
has thereby transmitted to us the knowledge of 
important historical facts, connected with the 
ancient history of Russia, which must other- 


wise have perished with the lapse of time. Of 
his Annals, a truly critical edition, in the origi- 
nal Slavonic, accompanied with various read- 
ings, a German translation, and valuable his. 
torical commentaries, was published by Pro- 
fessor Schlézer, of Gottingen, 1802-9.—From 
the dormitory of Nestor, the dreary avenue 
turned round by a gradual descent towards the 





far, when we came to @ niche on the right 


Borysthenes ; and, after leading us past 4 num- 
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ber of dead bodies, brought us to two subterra- 
neous chapels; the first, only at a short dis- 
tance from the river, is dedicated to Anthony, 
who here lies enshrined in a coffin covered with 
silver; and the other, situated nearer to the 
entrance, is dedicated to the Purification of the 
Virgin. Both are richly ornamented, and are 
nal be the performance ef mass on such days 
in the calendar as are appropriated to these 
festivals. We now returned to the spot whence 
we had descended, and were glad to exchange 
the confined air and melancholy gloom of this 
sepulchral labyrinth, for the fresh breeze as- 
cending from the river, and the exhilarating 
prospect supplied by the surrounding scenery. 
At a short distance to the south are situated 
the ‘ farther’ catacombs, or those of Theodo- 
sius; but they are neither so sinuous nor so ex- 
tensive as the formers nor is thecelebrity of the 
saints whose relics they contain, equal to that 
of those entombed in the caverns of Anthony: 
Besides the chapel and tomb of the founder, 
we visited two chapels dedicated to the Virgin 
and the elevation of the Cross, but found nothing 
remarkable, after what we had seen in the 
others. The number ef bodies, or parts of 
bodies, contained in the latter catacombs, and 
which are venerated as relics possessed of won- 
der-working powers, amounts to forty-five.” 
We find so much to attract us in this volume, 
that we aust ask leave to sit upon it again. 


Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections of the 
late Dr. Parr; with a Sketch of his Life. 
12mo. pp. 192. London, 1826. Andrews. 

Tu1s is a sort of pilot balloon, let off to try the 

current of popular air previous to flying the 

larger Life of Dr. Parr, which has been an- 
nounced for publication. The extracts are chiefly 
made from his Spital Sermon, Character of the 
late Mr. Fox, Discourse on Education, Sequel to 
the Printed Paper, and other productions ; few 
* of them meriting the title of aphorisms, and, in 

our judgment, as few of them very remarkble 
or striking as evidences of great erudition or 
high intellect. Dr. Parr was aman of learning 
and ability ; but it does not appear that he has 
done any thing which will transmit his name 
to posterity as one of the mighty luminaries of 
the age in which he lived. His Bellendenus 
de Statu is the work upon which he displayed 
the most critical and literary skill; and his 
Character of Mr. Fox, in two octavo volumes, 
is the performance upon which his general 
talents may be most fairly appreciated. His 
intimacy with almost all the eminent men who 
have flourished within the last fifty years, and 
the promiinent share ‘he took on many public 
occasions, caused him to occupy a considerable 
— in the eye of the world; and, therefore, 
the present little volume can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to a number of readers, though its 
value in other respects may not be commen- 
surate with the common fame of Dr. Parr, as 
asserted by its editor, ‘to rank him “ among 
the most ° ed and most splendid ornaments 
of English literature.”’ 

The best said things of the Doctor were the 
most bitter, and of these the present publication 
comely no examples. His letters were always 
considereil to‘be very clever: they were cer- 
tairily very free, and often written in an odd 
vein ‘between satire and pleasantry, which 
might almost be called abuse and jesting. His 
manuscript, however, was so illegible, that it 
required no pains short of deciphering the cha- 
racters in a. secret correspondence to read it. 

A very few specimens will suffice to shew the 
nature of this volume. 





From my youth upward to the present moment, 
I never deserted a private friend, nor violated 
a public principle—I have been the slave of no 
patron, and the drudge of no party—I formed 
my pélitical opinions without the smallest 
regard, and have acted upon them with an 
utter disregard, to personal emoluments and 
professional honours: for many, and the best 
years of my existence, I endured very irksome 
toil, and ‘ suffered’ very galling ‘ need,’—mea- 
suring my resources by my wants; I now so 
* abound’ as to unite a competent income with 
an independent spirit; and, above all, looking 
back to this life, and onward to another, I 
possess that ‘ inward peace of mind which the 
world can neither give nor take away.’ * 

“ Conduct.—To do evil is more within the 
reach of every man, in public as well as in pri- 
vate life, than to do good. ° id 

“ Falsehood.—If the habit of falsehood be 
once contracted, the whole moral system is 
immediately endangered. 

“© The same.—Lying supplies those who are 
addicted to it with a plausible apology for every 
crime, and with a supposed shelter from every 
punishment. It tempts them to rush into 
danger from the mere exectation of impunity ; 
and, when practised with frequent success, it 
teaches them to confound the gradations of 
guilt, from the effects of which there is, in 
their imaginations at least, one sure and com- 
mon protection, It corrupts the early sim- 
plicity of youth ; it blasts the fairest blossoms 
of genius ; and will most assuredly counteract 
every effort by which we may hope to improve 
the talents and mature the virtues of those 
whom it infects. * * * 

“© Idleness.—The worst vices springing from 
the worst principles, the excesses of the liber- 
tine and the outrages of the plunderer usually 
take their rise from early and unsubdued idle- 
ness. ® al 

* Obduracy.—When fear ceases, obduracy 
begins, and gradually prepares men for perpe- 
trating the greatest crimes without the least 
compunction. ™ 6 - 

** Peace..—Curious it is to observe the rapid 
strides with which the most celebrated states 
have descended from the airy and slippery 
eminences of greatness to misery and toshame. 
When the sword has been sheathed, and every 
alarm far removed by the successes of war, 
ingenuity and diligence are used in improving 
those inventions to which men have been led 
‘by accident, or incited by necessity. Refine- 
ment succeeds to improvement, and is itself 
followed close by corruption. Artificial wants 
then multiply beyond the power of supplying 
them ; the dominion of appetite ‘is extended 
farther and farther, till the object. of gratifica- 
tion, with whatever diversity they may have 
been combined, and to whatever perfection 
they may have been wrought up, are almost 
exhausted. The lust of pleasures gives new 
force to the lust of wealth, because wealth only 
can furnish the materials of enjoyment. To 
the depravity of private morals succeeds the 
extinction of public spirit, and all become ripe 
for revolt, because all are eager for plunder.” 
Some of the passages cited are rather turgid 
than eloquent : we give one instance, and leave 
its sense, and the book together, to the dis- 
crimination of our readers. 

“ The Translator. — He that would make a 
translation agreeable, or even intelligible, must 
spend many a weary hour in preparing for 
common minds those passages on which the 
strength of uncommon intellects has been again 
and again employed : he must investigate what 











“ Character af Dr. Parr, by Himsélf.om 


is deep, to recommend what is plain.’ 
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A Practical Treatise on the Construction of 
Chimneys. By John William Hiort, Archi. 
tect, Chief Examiner in His Majesty's Office 
of Works. Large 8vo. pp. 58. “London 
1826. Winchester and Varnham, 7 

THis very clever and useful volume, on one of 
the most important, though generally most 
neglected parts of a house, is explanatory of a 
new method of building flues, or smoke fun. 
nels, for which Mr. Hiort lately obtained a 
patent, as was noticed in the Literary Gazette 
some months ago. It points out the mal- 
formation of chimneys constructed upon the 
common system, demonstrates the causes of 
their smoking, and supplies a remedy, which, 
among other advantages, supersedes the ne. 
cessity of building the stacks to such frightful 
heights as they are now raised, renders un- 
necessary the cruel and inhuman practice of 
sweeping by climbing-boys, and decreases very 
much the risk of accidents by fire. 

In tracing the defects incidental to the 
present mode, Mr. Hiort observes : —“ The 
vent or flue being formed with angles, as the 
smoke ascends in a circular spiral column, 
those angles serve as conductors for the cold 
air, which, naturally descending, supplies the 
throat of the chimney more quickly than the 
fire can consume or rarefy, and therefore, by 
means of the angles of the fire-place, connects 
with the cold air nearest the floor, causing one 
continued stream from the top to the bottom, 
on the principle of a syphon, and attracts with 
it into the room a portion of the smoke. Thus, 
as the form of the chimney is calculated to 
encourage and retain, so likewise the materials 
and workmanship serve to generate or admit, 
the colder air; the outside rim, or divisions 
between the flues, (commonly called wyths), 
not being of sufficient substance to prevent the 
air within the chimney becoming condensed by 
the effects of the atmosphere, or by the cold 
current in an adjoining chimney, where there 
may not be a fire: these rims and divisions are 
generally built of bricks four inches and a half 
in thickness. The porous nature of the brick 
|is well known; and the effect on the air 
|within the chimney produced by brick-work, 
when saturated with water, may be easily 
conceived by an experiment performed upon 
a common porous wine-cooler.” 

To remedy these defects, Mr. Hiort makes 
his flues circular, and surrounded in every 
direction, from bottom to top, by cavities, or 
warm air chambers, commencing at the back 
of every fire-place, and connected with each 
other. ‘* The heat confined within these 
chambers is, by the heat of any one fire, rendered 
sufficiently warm to prevent condensation with- 
in all the flues contained in the same stack of 
chimneys. The flues or tunnels are erected 
without difficulty, may be carried to any extent, 
either perpendicularly or horizontally, and ean 
be adapted with equal ease to every possible 
bend, turn, or direction, without the smallest 
deviation from their original form or capacity, 
or producing internal angles of any description. 
The circular flue commences at the throat of 
the chimney, below the usual line of the 
chimney-bar, and immediately over the fire; 
and the half-circle continues thence down to 
the hearth, forming the centre of the back of 
the fire-place. Thus the throat of the chimney 
is made to contain no more air than can be 
heated by the fuel ordinarily consumed ; nor 
can the air of the room or chamber connect 
with that of the chimney without passing 
through or coming in contact with the fire ; 
and should the upper part of the flue admit of 
a counter current of descending colder air, 1 
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smoke and heated air.” 
work, which is illustrated by several 
well-engraved plates, describing all the mi- 
nutie of the invention, contains a great deal of 
useful information both to architects and 
operative builders, and much interesting matter 
to all who concern themselves with building, or 











enjoy a seat by their own fire-sides. 
Rabbe’s Memoirs of Alexander. 
[In ing Review of this publication we went chiefly 


into its demerits as evincing an envious and unjust 
Pome towards England and English authors: but as 
are some historical points in it which seem to 
deserve further attention, we have gone through them 
for this second and concluding notice. ] 
NoTWITHSTANDING the good understanding 
that subsisted between the French and the 
Russian monarchs, agreeably to Lloyd, Napo- 
leon wishing to say something mortifying to 
Alexander, or, according to Mr. Rabbe, unable 
to resist “* the desire of causing his superiority 
to be felt by the Emperor Alexander,” once 
said to him, ** Your majesty is the handsomest 
man I have ever seen ;”” to which Alexander 
replied,—‘* I am sorry not to be able to say 
that you are the greatest man I have ever 
seen.”” This anecdote does not please the 
French author, who remarks, that it and many 
others of the same kind, “ collected by the 
English writers,” for want of authenticity, have 
not that degree of probability necessary to 
authorise credit; and that Napoleon was suffi- 
ciently spirited to seize advantages in a better 
manner. ‘It is, besides, certain that he did 
every thing to gain the friendship of Alexander, 
and to get him on his side against England ; 
but epigrams possessing so little cunning 
would have been a bad means for accomplishing 
his end.” 

Napoleon wished the alliance and friendship 
of Alexander, and he made advances accord- 
ingly ; but very grave suspicions may be enter- 
tamed with respect to the sincerity of Alex- 
ander. It has been thought, in remarking 
what has since taken place, that there was 
some ground to justify the saying attributed 
to the French Ruler in speaking of the other : 
Il m’a trompé comme un Grec du Bas-Empire. 

“ Russian writers,” continues Mr. Rabbe, 
“have fearlessly stated that the treaty of Tilsit 
was too burdensome to Alexander for him to 
have been in good faith, and that he had only 
recourse to it in order to gain time.’? Mr. 
Boutourlin, aide-de-camp of Alexander, in his 
history of the last campaigns, gives the subse- 
quent account of this important matter. ‘* The 
treaty of Tilsit plunged Europe in stupor and 

» and it is 7 to see that this peace did 
not present any of the guarantees which should 
be found in transactions of the kind. The 
erection of the duchy of Warsaw was a measure 
evidently hostile to Russia; and Napoleon’s 
affectation of conferring the sovereignty of 
it upon the King of Saxony, who was de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Poland, still 
more openly denoted the project of inspiring 
the Poles with hopes, the realisation of which 
could not but be prejudicial to Russia, thus 

ned with the loss of provinces which had 
united to her above fourteen years. The 

7. ete Alexander could not mistake the spirit 
of dispositions ; but the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of Europe prescribed to him ¢o 
ty the war, at any price, to a more remote 
Period. He acted especially so as to gain the 
lime necessary to prepare himself conveniently 
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to sustain the struggle which, it was’ well 
known, would some day be renewed.” 

Mr. Rabbe expresses his surprise that Colonel 
Bouteurlin was not reprimanded by the Russian 
sovereign for having spoken in this manner, 
and then proceeds thus :—‘ In this explana- 
tion it is possible there may be a great error. 
Neither the subsequent conduct of the Russian 
sovereign, nor the pretended sacrifices to which 
the treaty of Tilsit condemned him, at all 
imply that he had signed it with the arriére- 
pensée of infringing it when he could do so 
with success. Why not admit that Alexander, 
after having yielded to a sentiment of esteem 
for Napoleon, and of resentment toward Eng- 
land, fell afresh under the crafty ascendancy of 
this power ? This political malleability better 
accords with the character which history as- 
signs to Alexander, than the Machiavelian 
deepness which M. Boutourlin pretends does 
him honour.” 

“ All concurs to prove, that in this first inter- 
view, Napoleon had the art of entirely subju- 
gating his illustrious antagonist.* The nature 
of the conferences prolonged for twenty days, 
the monarchical conversations, and the effusions 
of the two potentates, nobody has been able to 
collect with complete exactness. All is not 
known that was said; but it will be avowed, 
without doubt, that Napoleon could render 
valuable many considerations when near Alex- 
ander, which were not of a nature to be com- 
municated to the public, nor to augment a 
bulletin. It is certain that the Russian mon- 
arch appeared completely under a charm, and 
did not dissemble his admiration of the great 
man. He never displayed more activity and 
energy than he then shewed, for associating 
himself intimately with the plans of his new 
ally. He well felt, besides, that not to enter 
into his new political system, would be to 
expose himself to the reproach of having 
imitated the shameful conduct of Prussia. In 
order that he might not be crushed by the 
ascendancy of Napoleon, there only remained 
one means without victory ; that was to become 
the friend of his most powerful ally. 





* Upon the occasion of the m of the Emperors of 
France and Russia at Erfurt in 1808, Talma, the cele- 
brated tragedian, solicited the permission of Napoleon to 
accompany him; which proposal the Emp = 
consented to. ‘* You will have a fine audience of kin 
to play to,” said Napoleon. Orders were immediately 
given for the departure of the best performers of the 
Théatre Francais; and on his arriving at Erfurt, Talma was 
treated by Napoleon with the greatest favour and attention. 
He was admitted into his presence at all hours, and 
thus became the object of attention to all the courtiers 
and foreigners assembled upon the occasion. Napoleon 
and Alexander having gone to visit the field of battle of 
Jena, a grand military féte was given on the occasion, and 
a theatrical representation was to the amusements 
of the evening. The piece fixed upon by Napoleon ex- 
cited a strong sentiment of surprise and embarrassment 
among the audience. This piece was the Death of Cesar ; 
almost every verse of which bore a direct application to 
the situation of Napoleon, and that of the confederate 
kings ——— who were at that time under his pro- 








* Alexander quitted Tilsit in the beginning 
of June. He retained all his preponderance 
in the Baltic'and upon the Black Sea. He 
had lost nothing in Poland, and he was always 
ready to cross the frontiers of Germany. 

** Peace with France was announced to the 
Russian people with solemnity, and as the 
issue of events at once honourable and profit. 
able to the empire. The sovereign returned to 
St. Petersburgh amid the acclamations of his 
people; and the journals of the capital did not 
fail to take advantage of this manifestation of 
the public sentiments ; but they did not speak 
of the murmurs of the nobility, and of the 
secret imprecations of the merchants who were 
enriched by the commerce with England. They 
preserved the same silence ing the mea- 
sures taken by the proprietors of estates in the 
Baltic provinces, with a view of being able to 
continue the traffic of their grain, which they 
did very advantageously with the English.” 
Pp. 178—183, Vol. I. 

Mr. Rabbe might have added, that the treaty 
of Tilsit was one of the measures of Alexander, 
and the earliest too, which begat serious dis- 
content in Russia, whose natives believed that 
their emperor had been so cajoled and seduced 
by the wily and clever Napoleon, as to forget 
the true interests of his own realms. But Mr. 
Rabbe has not done with this highly important 
epoch of Alexander’s and Buonaparte’s reigns. 
“ Founded upon the personal and reciprocal 
friendship of two powerful sovereigns, in whose 
hands henceforth were to be placed the desti- 
nies of Europe, the peace of Tilsit had appeared 
to promise a long repose to that part of the 
world. We saw Prussia overthrown, Austria 
vanquished, and England, deprived of her 
commercial life by the continental blockade, 
allait étre bientét rédwite a ronger ses en- 
trailles et a perir dans les transes de la plus 
cruelle stagnation.” Such is this French- 
man’s manner of viewing the then state of 
England. We will venture to say that no 
other individual except a blindfolded admirer of 
Napoleon, could have committed such trash ito 
paper. Not to speak of the false representation 
respecting our country, does not Mr. Rabbe 
know that there was an immense trade carried 
on, not only, as he himself before told us, on 
the shores of the Russian Baltic provinces, but 
also on those of Sweden, and indeed of the 
whole continent, notwithstanding all the pro. 
hibitive measures of Napoleon’s activity and 
vigilance ? In fact, were the truth known, we 
should not be surprised to learn that the quan- 
tity of admitted into some of the ports of 
the Baltic, was almost as great after as be- 
fore the coalition of Alexander with Napoleon. 

*¢ By the treaty of Tilsit,” again says Mr. 
Rabbe, ‘‘ Russia scarcely sustained any loss of 
territory. Her power appeared to remain the 
same; but nothing was less durable in nature, 
ially in the order of things, than its 





tection. e effect upon the audience was ext dinary : 
the constraint under which the spectators laboured was 
so great, that not a single one of them dared to look at 
Hbour, through fear of appearing to make an 
applica’ to him of what was saying on the stage. Na- 
»oleon alone was at his ease; fancying himself like Cesar 
in the midst of the conspirators, he seemed to defy the 
hatred of the assembled princes, and attentively watched 
the features and the slightest movements of these mas- 
ters of the world, who were then enslaved to his predo- 
minance, and were only wai for a favourable moment 
to free themselves from his yoke,—a moment which he 
himself was not long in bringing about. 
It was during this meeting at Erfurt, at the represen- 
tation of (Edipe, on Philoctéte’s pronouncing this verse, 


L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des cieux, 
The friendship of a great man is a gift of heaven, 


that the Emperor Alexander, who was seated on Napo- 
leon’s right hand, turned towards that prince, and said 
to him ina tone of and animation, ‘* That verse 
was meant for me.” 








an 
contact with the empire of Napoleon. The 
chances of fortune, and the manceuvres of a 
gigantic and inordinate system of policy, had 
destroyed those connexions, in a manner as 
unforeseen as that by which they had been 
created. They endured four years, and these 
four years of have been considered as one 
of the most unfortunate consequences of the 
arrangement at Tilsit for Russia. They struck 
a sensible blow at the welfare of the population 
of this vast empire, by depriving them, during 
this interval, of the power of exchanging their 
productions against objects which may be re- 
garded as luxuries with respect to the ancient 
Muscovites, but which are of the first necessity 
to their descendants become Europeans,” In« 
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deed, during this period Russia became inun- 
dated with her produce; her hemp, her tallow, 
her flax, her potashes, &c.; and who could 
purchase these articles from her in sufficient 
quantity but the English? Their bulk pre- 
vented smuggling to any very great extent, 
and therefore few exchanges could be made 
between them and the wares of other countries. 
Rabbe even asks then, ‘* What were the advan- 
tages of a peace with France, of which the first 
condition was war with England ?”’—P. 212. 
The fact is, that commerce, though irregular, 
and contrary to the imperial ukazes, never 
ceased between England and Russia; and 
Alexander was obliged to wink at the constant 
infringements of his orders, (rendered the more 
extensive through the general corruption which 
prevails in the Russian custom-houses ;—see 
Clarke’s,* Holman’s, and Cochrane’s volumes), 
which he saw were for the advantage of Russia, 
and which, when known, gave great umbrage 
to Napoleon, and led the way to the subsequent 
war, and to the development of the Russian 
empire. / 

Mr. Rabbe’s second volume is chiefly filled 
with minute details of the events of 1812 and 
the subsequent years ; such as the invasion of 
Russia—the burning of Moscow—the retreat 
of the French—the minutie of the marches 
and battles—the pursuit of the French to Paris 
«the abdication of Napoleon—his first exile— 
his return from Elba—his defeat at Waterloo, 
and other subjects equally familiar to our 
readers; besides numerous details respecting the 
late emperor’s general administration. But on 
these points, as we do not find much novelty, 
we shall say nothing. The following remarks, 
selected from many others, respecting the Holy 
Alliance, are, to say the least of them, highly 
amusing, and, if correct, they possess great 
interest :— 

*¢ The source of this pact (la Sainte Alli. 
ance) was evidently a profound mystical pre- 
occupation on the part of Alexander. Since 
1814, the instructions and the exhortations of 
Madame de Krudener had produced their effect. 
This celebrated prophetess had ably seized upon 
that which is always lively and ticklish (de 
vivant et de chatouilleux) in the heart of a 
king,—of that proud weakness which pleases 
him in the ideas of power and of domination. 
*¢ Alexander,” said Madame de Krudener, “‘ has 
received a mission to rebuild that which Napoleon 
had received a mission to destroy. Alexander 
is the white angel of Europe and of the world, 
as Napoleon was the black angel of the same.” 
This mysterious rivalship of two angels, or 
genii, of the epoch, was likely to seduce Alex- 
ander, by raising him to the height of an adver- 

, beneath whom he was truly forced to 
sa himself, according to the value of propor- 
tions adopted in the world of material realities.” 

The moderation which the late autocrat de- 
monstrated towards France about this period, 
is attributed, by some, to the influence of 
Madame de ener ; and Mr. Rabbe says— 
* It is certain, at least, that she held, in two 
houses at Paris, mysterious conferences, at 
which the allied sovereigns were assembled.”’ 


® Renee, De ae oe coeesten tite walsh the makinit- 
av< upon our attention sometimes leads us to 
» we have to answer for having over the publi- 
cation of the Life and Remains of this eminent author, 
a ee ago as 1824, (Cowie and Co. Poul- 
try). quarto not having been sent to us in the usual 
our notice for a while, and happened 
oe ees week, in tavour 
f oe . We are not unwilling, however, to 
SO ety Jenin, and to recommend it to the 
larke’s valuable works, as a 
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The idea of the Holy Alliance has, therefore, 
not unnaturally been ascribed to Madame de 
Krudener, who wished to Christianise the 
world, according to the principles of the primi- 
tive church, and who wished universal peace ; 
objects which were only to be obtained by an 
alliance of the eerountll ones of the age, ce- 
mented by religion. According to others, it 
was, on coming from a conversation with this 
extraordinary woman, * who had poured out 
her soul with an admirable eloquence, that the 
Emperor Alexander, seized with a religious 
philanthropic transport, engendered the pro- 
ject.” — P. 249, Vol. II. 

Such are the reports afloat ; and whatever 

may be their value, we know that Madame de 
Krudener carried her mystical doctrines to such 
extravagance, that the late emperor scarcely 
knew how to treat her. She went, or rather 
was advised to go, to the Crimea, perhaps that 
she might innocently rave her mysterious dog- 
mas to the Tartars, who were ignorant of the 
languages she spoke, and who being steady 
adherents of Islamism, were the last persons in 
the world to be infected with her madness : 
and she ended her days in that beautiful penin- 
sula shortly before Alexander’s death at Tag- 
anrog. 
We now, however, think it full time to con- 
clude our notice of Mr. Rabbe’s work, which 
we will shortly do, with some slight, though 
general, remarks on his Preface. 

After an allusion to tlie violent manner in 
which Russia acquired many of her provinces, 
and to the heterogeneous composition of that 
empire, Mr. Rabbe asks whether “ some revo- 
lution which will change the destiny of this 
country is not likely to follow 2” And he him- 
self proceeds to give the answer in these terms : 
‘¢ These doubts (or rather conjectures), of 
which the definitive solution only belongs to 
time, have received a very marked character of 
probability by the events gui viennent d’ensan- 
glanter les funérailles d’ Alexandre. It has 
been seen, with astonishment, that Russia, 
which was believed to be so patiently resigned 
to the yoke of absolute power, was seated upon 
a voleano: it has been seen that the proud 
passions of the aristocracy were combined with 
popular discontents to overthrow, perhaps, the 
monarchy of Peter the Great, and to seek in 
its ruins a new order of thi 

“ In fact, an invisible Cadmus has sown the 
teeth of the dragon upon the soil of this im- 
mense empire :—with so many beneficent and 
pacific intentions, Alexander could only leave 
a futurity charged with storms to his succes- 
sors.""—P, ix. 

The report of the commission appointed by 
the suceessor of Alexander, the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, to investigate the causes of the late 
rebellion in Russia, and which has just ap- 
peared in most of the newspapers, will enable 
our readers to form their own opinion with 
respect to the value of the above quotations. 

** The sovereigns of Russia will have to un- 
ravel a clue, which, according to all appearances, 
will not readily permit them to give themselves 
up to projects of ambition upon the West.” 
We are exactly of the same opinion as Mr. 
Rabbe; it is our conviction, that the new 
monarch will find enough of occupation at 
home, in governing his empire, even though 
his life be very prolonged. 

‘* To regain the affection ofthe people, which, 
notwithstanding his virtues, had abandoned 
Alexander, perhaps they (the sovereigns of 


necessary | Russia) will frankly enter the route which that 





prince had quitted, after having pursued it 
with eclat for fourteen years: it is the route 





AND. 


of a paternal, liberal, and generous adminis. 
tration; it is the route which ought to free 
the Russian people from the last shackles: of 
barbarism, and by knowledge to raise them to 
liberty ; it is the route which leads to true 
power. 

‘In the one or the other hypothesis, whether 
it be that they hurl the impatience of their ar. 
mies towards Byzantium, or that, having van. 
quished this impulse, they will remain within 
the limits of their empire to search after the 
immense means of prosperity which it includes, 
and occupy themselves exclusively in confirm. 
ing the basis of their power, it may be believed 
that Western Europe need not fear them for a 
long time. It must always be remembered,” 
adds Mr. R., ‘that Ja France libre has put on 
foot two millions of soldiers, and, her alone, 
vanquished the whole of Europe.”—P. xii. We 
ought to add an important appendage to the 
last clause :—“‘ Great Britain at least except. 
ed.” An admission which, however disagree. 
able to Mr. Rabbe’s taste, must be borne in 
mind. 

In parting with this author, while we regret 
his partial and invidious feelings towards this 
country and her natives, and his continual jea- 
lousy of England’s greatness and glory, we pro. 
test against similar sentiments towards France 
and towards Frenchmen. If any of our re- 
marks may be deemed national, we apologise 
for them, and plead Mr. Rabbe’s provocation. 
In conclusion, we are fully sensible that France 
is a great and powerful nation, when all her 
energies are displayed ; and we are familiar with 
her astonishing progress in arts and sciences, 
May she long have such luminaries, to command 
the admiration of the world, as she can at this 
moment boast, with no improper feelings of 
pride! 





A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the United King- 
dom, for 1826. By John Burke, Esq. Crown 
8vo. London, 1826. Colburn. 

Tuts is a very useful and compendious vade- 

mecum, and one of obvious oe The 

following extract from the preface will explain 
the author’s plan : — 

“ Deeming books of this description only 
valuable so far as they can be easily understood 
and implicitly relied upon, the compiler, when 
he commenced his undertaking, had two objects 
principally in view, — perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, and accuracy of detail. T’o accomplish 
the first, he adopted the alphabetical form, as 
the simplest, and that by which the object 
sought after could with the greatest despatch 
and the least difficulty be attained; and to 
succeed in the second, he left no authority, 
which could in the slightest degree assist him, 
unconsulted, and he lost no opportunity of 
communicating with those who had the means 
of affording him correct and available informa- 
tion.” 

We think the alphabetical form, which Mr. 
Burke has adopted, decidedly the best which 
could have been chosen ; and the union of the 
Peerage and Baronetage in the same volume 
is another great advantage. The Dictionary 
is printed with perfect distinctness, and the 
arrangement is, we think, peculiarly clear and 
specific. An appendix to the volume consists 
of a list of the spiritual lords—the surnames of 
peers and their heirs-apparent—the titles of 
eldest sons—the baronets of Ireland and Nova 
Scotia, (we should like these to be detailed like 





the other ranks, and their Lies arms, 
&c. given)—the British orders of knighthood== 
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scales of precedency—heraldic distinctions—and 


ivi of the peerage. The volume concludes 
Ph e aa aun of all the peers and 
ets. 
While we cordially applaud, however, the 
plan and execution of a work so much 
wanted as the present, our critical office obliges 
us to find some faults in the minutia. We 
think the editor should have given us the mottos 
in the original, as well as in English ;—that he 
should have given us, in his appendix, a list of 
the various families according to their ranks 
and the order of dates ;—that he should have 
distinguished the peers and baronets, as first, 
second, third, &c. ;—and that he should have 
taken more pains to ascertain the precise ortho- 
phy of some of the names. When a new 
edition is called for, we trust he will attend to 
these suggestions, and also avoid the whimsical 
bull of making Peeresses, such as Ladies 
Antrim, Dysart, Orkney, de Grey, and Lou- 
doun, the fathers of Lords Dunluce, Hunting- 
lower, Kirkwall, Lucas, and Marchlane. 

The preface thus concludes: * As it is in- 
tended to publish the work at the commence- 
ment of every year, he appeals respectfully to 
the noble and distinguished personages them- 
selves, for such communications as shall stamp 
all future editions with the broad seal of un- 
questionable authenticity, even in matters of 
the most minute detail ; and he pledges him- 
self that no effort upon his part shall be want- 
ing, to render the book correct and useful.’ 

We beg leave tosuggest, that it may be right 
not to leave any alterations to the voluntary 
suggestions of the eminent persons comme- 
morated in his work ;—a copy of each article 
should be separately sent to each: for it is plain, 
from the ten-times repeated blunders in works 
of this class, that the peers and baronets of 
Great Britain are not easily prompted to be- 
come voluntary contributors and correctors of 
the press. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Farmer, Grazier, and Corn Merchant's 

Pocket Companion. Edinburgh, Blackwood. 
A bit of a bookling of some thirty pages, but 
one of great utility, inasmuch as it contains 
Tables by which the value of cattle, grain, &c. 
&ec., may be ascertained at a glance, with the 
utmost ease and near approach to extreme ac- 
curacy. Such a companion must be well worth 
the while both of buyers and sellers; and even 
the amateur may pick a serviceable leaf out of 
it in the way of general information ; so that 
when he happens to see a prize ox, visit an 
exhibition, or look at any operations of hus- 
bandry, he may be saved from exposing in him- 
self the sin of cockney ignorance. 


Jenkins’s Tables of the Comparative Value of 
the French Aune with the English Yard ; 
Exchanges of Paris, Lyons, &c. on London, 
ok 8vo. pp. 405. London, Effingham 

n. 


THESE Tables appear to us to be much wanted, 
and consequently a very valuable offering to 
the commercial and mercantile world. The 
new system between England and France re- 
quired practical details to render it mutually as 

fective and beneficial, as, in the view of the 
Statesman, it is comprehensive and liberal ; and 
these Mr. Jenkins has supplied. The know- 
ledge thus readily attainable must greatly 
facilitate our intercourse with France, and 
enable our traders to avoid those inconve- 
mencies which dealing in foreign measures, 


weights, exchanges, &c., are so apt to engender. | of f 





The French Aune, for instance (generall 
47} English inches), varies in sev Frenc 
towns which retain the old measures: at 
Lyons, it is 463, Englishinches ; at Rouen, 45,5; 
and at Nantes, 55/,. Add to these differences 
the differences in the rates of exchange, and 
you will see a plentiful source of mistake, con- 
fusion, and imposition, to the British Merchant 
not aware of the circumstances. There seems 
to have been great pains and labour bestowed 
on this publication; and we understand it is 
well spoken of by the best judges of such 
matters. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE KING’S PALACE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
PIECE-MEAL, and very imperfect, we might 
say absurd, descriptions of the New Royal 
Palace in St. James’s Park having found their 
way into several newspapers, and been widely 
copied by the provincial press, we have taken 
as early an opportunity as the state of the 
building allowed, (when it was so far advanced 
as to shew distinctly what the whole would be,) 
to inspect its various parts, and furnish, for 
the gratification of our readers, a correct ac- 
count of this national work. It may be re- 
membered that we had previously inserted a 
notice of the design, &c.; but the alterations 
since introduced, and now almost completed, 
will render the following nearly as new as we 
trust it will be thought interesting to the 
public. 

The Palace, which is erected to its height, 
only wanting the balustrade, forms three sides 
of a quadrangle (as thus []), the area being 
not far from equal, and forming a clear space 
of about 250 feet in diameter. The main fea- 
ture is of course the central entrance, facing 
east, towards the Canal and the Horse Guards. 
This is a portico of two orders of architecture 
in height: the lower is the Doric, copied from 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens, which may 
readily be called to mind by the engravings in 
Stuart’s celebrated work upon that city; the 
upper is the Corinthian, and ‘much resembles 
that style in the Pantheon at Rome. This 
portico is so contrived, that upon the ground 
carriages can drive through it; while above, 
there is an open and spacious gallery, covered 
by a pediment on which statues are to be placed, 
and under which is a long pannel filled with 
figures in high relief. It is understood that 
this entrance is to be exclusively appropriated 
for the admission of His Majesty and the Royal 
Family. 

The same order which is adopted in the lower 
parts of the portico (the Doric) is carried round 
the three sides of the court.* At each side of 
the portico, terminating the centre front, is a 
pavilion, where the orders are again applied ; 
surmounting which is an attic, towering above 
the other parts of the building, and deco- 
rated with pilasters and caryatides. At the 
angle on the Pimlico side, we observe that the 
old octagon library of Buckingham House has 
been suffered to remain; the intention of the 
Architect is mentioned to be to raise it consi- 
derably, and embellish it after the manner of 
the Temple of the Winds. At the opposite 
angle, namely, that towards Constitution Hill, 
there is a circular projection, for some internal 
purpose,—which irregularity is, we presume, 
attributable to the parliamentary grant confin- 
ing the Architect to the old foundations. 

There are three tiers of windows, all having 


beautifully 
specimens 





* It consists of fluted columns, which are 
worked, of cast iron, and really ex! 
founding 





NT 
architectural decorations ; the middle tier having 
embossed friezes formed of oak leaves and ri- 
bands. Over the pediment, or centre, will be 
seen a dome, which is, however, at the back of 
the Palace, over the state-chambers, which we 
shall describe by and by—for the present, we 
only mention it as completing the front view 
of the building as it will appear from the Park. 

The north and south sides of the quadrangle 
are only two stories high. In the centre of 
each there is also an entrance, over which is a 
turret, on one side for a clock, and on the other 
for a wind-dial. These are surmounted by 
figures of Time and (we believe) Eolus. Again, 
at each extremity the building is raised, and 
roofed in a temple-like form, presenting the 
ends towards the Park with casted pediments. 
The fronts of these wings have niches contain- 
ing statues, with which other parts of the 

are also occasionally studded. From 
wing to wing there will extend a circular and 
highly enriched railing ; in the centre of which, 
directly opposite to the grand entrance, is to be 
placed the Triumphal Arch. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey an accu- 
rate idea of the Palace as seen in the main 
front ; we will pass round by Pimlico, and 
describe the outsides of the three other fronts. 
First, the south, towards Pimlico. Here we 
are presented with the general entrance to the 
Palace ; a concave circular Ionic colonnade and 
lodges. The only other prominent feature on 
this side is the octangnlar tower which we have 
already noticed; the remainder of this range 
being chiefly allotted to the domestic offices. 
Second, this brings us to the west front in the 
garden, which is (of course) the back of the 
centre building of the quadrangle. The outline 
of this is striking and picturesque ; being — 
broken into massive forms,—projections whi 
afford corresponding shadows and relief. The 
centre of this front is circular, embellished with 
columns of the Corinthian order, supporting 
the dome already alluded to. Here also, from 
one projecting part to another, level with the 
middle or principal tier of windows (i. e. those 
of the suite of state-rooms), runs a stone bal- 
cony and balustrade, supported by corbels of a 
mixed character,—Gothic and Italian, masques 
of chimera blended with wings and scrolls of 
foliage. 

But the most important feature on this side 
is an extensive terrace, from which there are 
descents by various flights of steps into the 
grounds. The front of this terrace is rusti- 
cated, and has a balustrade, on the pedestals of 
which are placed vases of antique and classical 
models ; and at éach extremity stands an open 
Ionic temple, intended to be used as summer 
conservatoriés. 

Following this terrace to the north, we aré 
brought, thirdly, to the north front facing 
Piccadilly, and that, considering its appropria- 
tion, the most interesting portion of the Palace. 
Here are the King’s private apartments, and 
cabinet picture-gallery. Architecturally speak- 
ing, this is of the same style and character with 
the garden front, just left, but of lighter pro- 
portions. It is well known that his Majesty 
has always preferred comparatively small and 
compact apartments, to those of a more statel 
description ; and we need hardly add, that his 
good taste has been consulted in the arrange- 
ment of this division of the Palace. Here, also, 
we find the terrace continued, and the Tonic 
temple conservatory balanced at the other ex- 
tremity by a similar structure. Thus, his 
Majesty’s windows look out between these con. 
servatories, upon the flower-garden which is 
spread below. 
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Our present object being rather to aid spec. 
tators £ looking at the Palace to form an idea 
of what it is, we shall not attempt to delineate 
its internal arrangements. We shall merely 
say, that on the principal floor of the centre, 
between the east and west suites of rooms, 
(the latter being, as observed, those for state 
occasions,) runs a splendid picture and statue 
gallery (the whole length of the building), 
which is to be lighted, in a peculiar manner, 
so as to throw over every production of art 
that portion which is requisite for its perfect 
exhibition. The visitor : led w oe up the 
grand stairs, and through several rooms, 
which will be dis the King’s rare an 

ficent collection of armour. 

floors throughout are fire-proof, formed 
of iron joists, and arched with hollow bricks of 
a construction, All the roofs will be 
flat, formed of the same materials, and in the 
same way as the floors, and covered with a 
cement, or mastic composition, invented by the 
late Lord Stanhope. 

With regard to the grounds, we are at a loss 
how to describe the extraordinary improve- 
ments that have been made, and the variety 
and beauty that have been produced by the 
talent exercised in laying them out. Not long 
ago this was a mere common cow-field, flat, 
and covered with rank grass. It is now admi- 
rably undulating ; assumes all the appearances 
of natural hill and dale, is finely wooded, di- 
versified with flowering and ever-green shrubs, 
with fine lawns broken into parterres, and pos- 

a noble serpentine piece of water, so 
disposed as to give the idea of great extent. 
This water winds round clumps of forest trees, 
which have been preserved for the purpose, and 
all that could be retained of the previously ex- 
fisting scene. It is supplied from a large cir- 
cular reservoir, (near the top of the hill at 


Hyde Park Corner,) which is fed by a main 
from 


the Serpentine River. This reservoir, 
almost like a Roman work for magnitude, 
may, we think, be made a beautiful feature in 
the new ens: here, indeed, we should like 
to see what London is so miserably deficient 
{n,—copious and refreshing fountains! At 
the south-west side of the garden is an artifi- 
cial mount, but of superb dimensions, which 
has been thrown up to mask the stables be- 
longing to his Majesty at Pimlico. It is co- 
vered with young trees and the larger species 
of shrubs, so disposed as to present from the 
Palace windows an appearance very similar to 
some of the lake scenery of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, where its features are not upon 
the greatest scale. 
ile upon this subject, we may take the 
opportunity of setting the public right with 
to the erections now going on at Hyde 
Park, though totally unconnected with the 
Palace or its grounds. The building at the 
corner of Grosvenor Place is simply ry Pal for 
St. James’s Park, corresponding with that on 
the opposite side of the road for Hyde Park, 
The other building, between the latter lodge 
and the Duke of Wellington's house, is a Tri- 
umphal Arch, to mark, in a more distinguished 
manner, the principal entrance to that fine 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The stars are twink! bright; 

The autumn treanes light 
the darksome foliage play $ 
And twilight’s sombre hues, 
A tenderness infuse, 

More beautiful than day. 


Havine hailed the ing bud of spring, and 
realised the ised luxuriance of summer, 





we see the sentence of decay sent forth, and 
the rich hopes and blooming honours of each 
season either replenishing the ample storehouse 
of man, or blending with the dust. Turning 
from that page in the volume of nature on 
which is indicated so much tenderness and 
love, we hasten to resume a contemplation of 
those wonders where ificence and glory 
seem inscribed by the immediate hand of the 
great Creator. 
23d day, 2 hrs., 40 min, the earth will be 
in that part of its orbit which will enable it to 
receive the rays of the sun vertical to the 
equator, consequently, the whole globe will be 
illuminated from pole to pole, and equal day 
and night enjoyed in each hemisphere: the 
northern will be anticipating the dreariness 
and darkness of winter, while the southern 
will be enlivened by the vernal equinox, with 
its bright train of flowers and fruitfulness. 
The sun is said to enter Libra, though the 
ecliptic and equinoctial have long since ceased 
to intersect each other in that sign. Even as 
far back as 161 years before the Christian era, 
Hipparchus found that this point was about 
six degrees to the eastward of Spica Virginis, 
since which period it has advanced more than 
20° distance from that star, and crosses the 
equinoctial in the left shoulder of Virgo. This 
latter sign may be referred to the Isis of the 
Egyptians, who, in their systems of the heavens, 
is represented with a palm branch in her hand, 
—trees, groves, and flowers, being considered by 
them symbolical of the heavenly bodies. The 
Chinese have a similar idea, and call the 
zodiac the yellow road, as resembling a path 
over which the ripendd ears of corn are scat- 
tered. 
Phases and Conjunctions. 


He 


The moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He 


8th day, Mereury stationary ; 14 days, I3hrs., 
in conjunction with g Leonis, a star of the 
third magnitude, on the ecliptic, when the 
planet will be 16’ north of the star. 16th day, 
greatest elongation, and visible a short time 
before sunrise, 6° east of the brilliant Regulus, 
30th day, 1 hr., in conjunction with Jupiter. 

Venus continues the beautiful gem in the 
brow of evening, but not under the most 
favourable circumstances for astronomical in- 
vestigation. It is supposed that, since the time 
of Cassini, Bianchini, and others, considerable 
changes have occurred in her atmosphere. 
About the middle of the 17th century, the 
surface was distinctly seen, with several spots ; 
these became gradually more obscure and faint, 
and for near a century have disappeared ; the 
whole surface now appears of one uniform 
brilliant white, supposed to be occasioned by 
its atmosphere being filled with a reflecting 
vapour. The conjunction of Venus with Ju- 
piter last month afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the relative splendour and 
colour of these beautiful planets, being at the 
same time in the field of view of the telescope. 
Jupiter appeared of a bluish, and Venus of a 
yellowish: white; the latter also of a much 
superior brightness; we may refer this vari- 
ation, not merely to their different distances 
from the sun, but also to their atmospheres, or 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the capacity of their surface to absorb reflect 
the solar rays. m 

Mars sets in the south-west, Ist day 
23 min., 25th day, 8 hrs., 50 min, 7° _ 
junction with A Ophiuchi, 22 days, 22 hrs c 
B Ophiuchi, 24 days, 14 min. 29th dav 
Saturn in quadrature. This planet is aoe 
and will increasingly be, the distinguished 
ornament of the midnight sky. Having passed 
from Taurus, through the club of Orion its 
present station is near a star of the third mag. 
veya. in = Y the feet of Gemini, formi 
the vertex of an inverted triangle with © 
and Pollux. Ser ee 

De He . 
Saturn rises 1 11 3 
7: 
1 
10 
lu 
28th day, Uranus stationary. Culminates Ist 
day, 8 hrs. 47 min., 11th day, 8 hrs. 10 min,, 
21st day, 7 hrs. 35 min. : is visible every clear 
evening during the month. 

The zodiacal constellations on or near the 
meridian during the month are Aquarius and 
Pisces. These signs are of high antiquity, 
though not indicated by any star above the 
third magnitude. The Greeks admit that 
Pisces is of Chaldean origin, and none of the 
other signs have been considered of such bale. 
ful influence as this, which, with its attendants, 
Scorpio and Sagittarius, they represented as 
indicative of violence and death: when the 
Egyptians wished to express disgust and ab- 
horrence, a fish was the hieroglyphic employed 
to denote their sentiments. Pisces Australis 
must not be confounded with this constellation, 
which is also of great antiquity, and distin. 
guished by the bright star Fomalhaut, of the 
first magnitude. This star describes a very 
small are above our horizon, its meridian 
altitude being only 7° 54’ 42”. Pisces Aus- 
tralis is south of Aquarius, and receives into 
its mouth Fluvius Aquarii. 

When the shoulder of Aquarius is on the 
meridian, Sagittarius declines in the S. W.; 
Boites, N. W. by W.; Ursa Major, N.; Ge- 
mini rising N. E. by N.; and Taurus above 
the horizon E.by N. Between the zenith and 
the east is Andromeda, Triangula, and Aries ; 
between the zenith and the west, Cygnus, 
Lyra, and Hercules. 


Awake, ye mortals, raise your eyes 

To these eternal starry spheres ; 

Look on these glories of the skies, 

And see how poor this world appears, 

With all its see and vanit 

With all its hopes and all its fears. 
Deptford. J.T.B. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 


(To a valued friend, who has been lately on a tour where 
the following remarks occurred to him, we are indebted 
for this communication. } 


The Great West Window of Winchester 
College Chapel. 
Aw erroneous notion has fer some time pre- 
vailed in this country, that the art of painting 
or staining glass is irrecoverably lost. But 
however this idea may be countenanced by the 
vile specimens occasionally exhibited in modern 
edifices, or in the repairs of ancient ones, there 
is still a sufficiency of excellent, yet recent, 
examples, especially those furnished by the 
ingenious Mr. Willment, to warrant a contrary 
opinion. It was about the middle of James 
the First’s reign, that Bernard Van Linge, @ 
Fleming, recalled the attention of the English 
to this art, which had lain dormant for up- 
wards of a century. His “ Christ with the 
Doctors,” in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 





is well known to the students of that uni- 
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versity. The style of this artist, and, perhaps, 


rocess of 
from that which had preceded it; and its dis. 


tinued to grow broader and more obtrusive, 


:—The ancient, or Gothic, stained 

was exceedingly brilliant in its colours, 
yery diversified in subject, rude, oy he 
quently expressive, in the outline of its figures, 
and divided into very small panes, each of 
which comprehended, in general, but one single 
colour. The modern, on the contrary, is 
usually of a very sombre cast, of remarkable 
expanse and nakedness in subject, more accu- 
rate, though generally awkward, in its figures, 
and painted upon large panes, while the colours 
are blended with much more softness and 
refinement than in the old. Not to discuss, 
therefore, the comparative merit of the two 
manners, it must be quite evident that no at- 
temptof the present day can harmonise with the 
style of an ancient building, except it be exe- 
cuted in professed imitation of the style which 
accords with the period of such building. Take, 
as instances of failure, the east window of 
St. George’s, Windsor, by Jervais and Forest, 
alter a design by Benjamin West; the altar 
window of Salisbury Cathedral, formerly the 
lady Chapel, but added to the choir by the 
late Mr. Wyatt; the west window, nick- 
named “ the Peep-show,” at New College, 
Oxford, by Jervais, from Sir J. Reynolds’s 
designs, executed at an expense of near 2,000/., 
independent of what was paid for destroying 
the old one, and picking out the tracery and 
mullions. To these might be added the chiaro- 
scuro exhibition at Magdalene College, by 
Egington and Joshua Price, the altar window 
at Romsey, and very many others. We shall 
neither dispute nor admit the excellence of the 
above specimens, considered merely as paintings, 
because it is little to our present purpose ; 
their discordance with the architecture amidst 
which they are introduced, must be obvious. 
For successful attempts at imitation of the 
ancient manner, we shall confine ourselves to 
the subject of this article. The great west 
window of Winchester College Chapel, well 
known by the exquisite poem of Bishop Lowth, 
having become much mutilated in the lapse 
of more than 400 years, it was lately deemed 
advisable to restore it, and the undertaking 
was intrusted to the skill of Messrs. Betton 
and Evans, of Manchester, we believe. This 
painting is on the favourite subject of the 
genealogy of Christ, a window of which deno- 
mination was familiarly termed a ‘ Jesse.” 
Jesse himself lies at the foot, with David 
immediately above him. In the centre are the 
Virgin and Child, and over them the Cruci- 
fixion, At the top, between the centre mul- 
lions, are five compartments, occupied by St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John, the Virgin Mary, 
and our Saviour sitting in judgment. On one 
side of Jesse are the Salutation, and King 
Edward the Third ; on the other, Richard the 
Second, and the founder, William of Wyke- 
ham. Of the modern execution we cannot 
speak too highly ; perhaps there is not another 
peer to compete with it throughout the 
kingdom. The colours are exceedingly vivid, 
yet admirably harmonised ; though, perhaps, 
we might object that some of the paler hues, 
such as the violet and saffron, are not exactly 
conformable with the antique, and somewhat 
liable to fade. As, however, the remaining 
windows of the chapel are in progress under the 


clude, we only wish there were better reason 

his work, was very different | to 

Fellows of this vene 

ishing features, which have ever since con- | likely to be followed more extensively ; and ne 

where, we suspect, is such an example more 

seem to consist principally of the following | needed than at the sister institution of New 
College. 


that the example of the Warden and 
establishment were 
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PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &c. 


No. VIII.—Perplexities of Portrait Painters. 


THE greatest perplexity of the Professor Barry, 
touching portrait painting, was that of painting 
no portraits at all. ** Folks,” said he, ‘* come 
with a sessarara at the knocker of my street- 
door, and disturb my repose, to ask my price as 
alimner. ‘ I’m not a limb of that fraternity 
of flatterers,’ I answer; * go, get ye gone to 
the man in Leicester Fields..* Pshaw! the 
vain coxcombs! what could I see in their 
vacant countenances worthy of my art? the 
spalpeens ! Such blockhead visages to be trans- 
mitted to future generations! O! keep me, ye 
gods, clear from that offence! To be sure, 
and you’ll not seduce James Barry to prostitute 
his pencil, palette, and pigments, to such vile 
purposes !” 

How a philosopher of his temper could en- 
dure the drudgery of copying so many portraits 
for his laborious works in the Society’s rooms, 
Adelphi, is a wonder; but a greater marvel 
still, is the query, How his multifarious 
sitters could have endured the purgatory of 
sitting to such a bear, growling in his den as 
he was wont? Casuistry can tolerate all ano- 
malies—it must be remembered that the cynic 
Barry was weaving portraits as episodes to his 
mighty tapestry epic. 
That the most notorious abusers are ob- 
noxious to abuse, is a maxim much older than 
the revival of Barry’s art, even tracing it 
back to the days of Leo. Barry’s spleen against 
Reynolds was, not unlikely, eoeval with Rey- 
nolds’s visit to Italy ; for, in Sir Joshua’s cele- 
brated travestié of Raffael’s School at Athens, 
the incipient professor of painting to the British 
Royal Academy is introduced to the life. If 
Reynolds, whom Samuel Johnson pronounced 
all but immaculate, could have ever indulged a 
malicious feeling, it must have been on this 
occasion ; for he has degraded the professor, at 
the highest, down to a third or fourth rate 
deyil—** a demon most malicious, a devil most 
deplorable.” The professor, malgré his faults, 
was not unaptly compared to a ‘‘ porcupine, 
whose quills were not ali tipped with poison.” 
There was, at times, a rough courtesy about 
him, not displeasing to those who knew him 
best. This faculty was occasionally extended to 
urbanity in his professorial capacity to young 
artists, and fine-drawn into politeness by certain 
amiable ape ladies, now merging into old 
ladies, who yet retain a fond remembrance of 
his gracious and no less gallant condescensions. 
But what has this to do with the perplexities 
of portrait painters? it may be asked. To 
which may be answered, it has to do at least 
with painting of portraits, inasmuch as it re- 








ject was an Hibernian. 





"* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
+ We have a fine 


cords the historical fact, that the Professor 
Barry would have nothing to do with that de- 
partment of art.+ Therefore, if this reasoning 
should appear to savour of Hibernianism, it 
must be remembered that the hero of the sub- 


We have observed heretofore, and if we had 


it of his mother, however, 


not, it still would be ne new discovery to 
advanee, that portrait painting is not only the 
most tantalising, but moreover 
cult, of any art that ever entered inte the 


the most diffi. 


imagination of that inventive biped, man, to 
pursue. We mean as it is praetised in modern 
days, and particularly in England ; for certainly 
the English, of all people, are not only the 
most difficult to portray, but the least easy to 
please. There is not one of our native fellow. 
subjects in ten who will acknowledge the graphic 
resemblance of his horse, though teuched off to 
the very life by a Ward, a Cooper, or the best 
of their compeers. How can it be expected, 
then, that such fastidious connoisseurs in horse- 
flesh, can own the resemblance of the doughty 
Don, ipse the rider? But, as Yorick says, 
“ they order these things better in France.” 
Not thet they paint portraits better im the rival 
nation. To admit er even insinuate that, 
would savour of treason to our own school, and 
become an act of downright rebellion against 
taste. The comparison is not intended as a 
compliment to French painting, but French 
politesse. In the agrémens, touching these 
matters, these Monsieurs are our superiors ; 
** and,”? as Mistress Ramsbottem, whe sojour- 
ned among them, said, * and that is the fact.” 
Now, if a French lady or gentleman contracts 
for a sitting, they set about the matter cour. 
teously, as though, indeed, the limner was # 
prenenage of some consideration, and was about 
to confer a great obligation, Indeed, their 
manner of addressing him is even superior to 
the mode commonly used by an English lord to 
the learned professor, his son’s tutor at colleges 
or that of my lady to the dancing master, when 
that other important professor is in the act of 
teaching, ‘* mi littel lady, hold up his pretty 
chin.” Indeed, the French, by a thousand 
amiable traits, help the painter to manufacture 
a likeness ; and, by saying more-than twice the 
number of civil things, beguile.the tedium of 
his art; whilst mi lor Anglais, gaping, stretch. 
ing, and yawning, exclaims, ** Aw—he ! mind, 
Master Such-a-one, aw-——he! and make me 
like !” 

Poor * * * * *, who is gone to his rest, long 
before he was proclaimed non compos, used to 
talk in his sleep of his professional miseries. 
Well indeed he might; for his native mildness 
procured him the reversion of all the sitters 
who had worn his less tractable compeers clean 
out. In truth, his good reputation drove him 
beside his wits. 

Judge Blackstone was ever bragging of the 
perfectability of the British laws; but there 
are ways of committing murder by inches, (the 
worst of killing), against which there is pro- 
vided no law. A fig, then, for this boasted code. 
The afore-mentioned anonymous limner was 
commissioned to paint a certain us COM 
missioner, one of the cabinet of the king. The 
great man had no time for sitting, though, as 
it was whispered, the right honourable gentle- 
man was not a little proud of the honour which 
beseeched him to sit. It was no less than to 
have a whole length of himself to place up in 
one of our Universities. The great man could 
not condescend to attend any painter; hence 
our amiable anon was selected to take a sitting 
at the great man’s house. He happening to 
die meanwhile, by special favour, Hoppner was 
prevailed on to take his post. 

“ Well, sir,’ quoth the right honourable, 
‘as Mr. H. made his bow, *“‘ I have no time, 
sar, to give to your art, a—, unless you can 
take a scheme of me gt my breakfast.’’” The 
equipage was already lgid, 9 steaming urn, 








same hands, there may be time to examine 
the expediency of this suggestion. To con- 
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by Barry, in a fit of spleen, to prove that modern 


coffee-pot, toast, rolls, mufins, chickens, and 
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ham. The limner spread his arcana, and com- 

menced to paint as the great man commenced 
his déjeiné, by supplying,his appetite with half 


a muffin, and a cut from the wing of a pullet, 


er with a slice of ham. This accom- 
plished, and sipping his tea, without conde- 


scending to notice the artist, he seized the 
newspaper, took his reading-glass from his 
bosom, began dictating to his private secretary, 
gave orders to his cook for dinner, dictated 
oe sipped his tea; and, with the cup hiding 

s chin, and the newspaper his cheek, pom- 
pously exclaimed, “* I desire, Master Hoppner, 
that you proceed.” ‘I am going,” replied 
the indignant artist, who, stalking out of the 
room, left the great man all astounded at the 
haughty demeanour of a portrait painter. 

The renowned Blucher, during his short 
sojourn amongst us, courteous in the chamber 
as gallant in the field, exposed his bold front to 
all comers ; his martial phiz was attacked from 
all points of the compass. A friend at court 
described him as seated conveniently for graphic 
reconnoissance in his apartment at St. James’s, 
his meerchaum in full play, with a miniature 
painter taking him strait in front; a die-sinker 
by a right profile, a modeller the left; two 
crayon painters at dexter and sinister, three 

uarter fronts; and two other limners by a 
side-long glance, or a sort of enfilading at as 
much of his visage as was visible from an angle 
au derriére. A German page, an old favourite 
of their late majesties, dryly observed to the 
king’s cook, en passant, ** Dare is Veldt- 
Marshal von Blucher smoking mine Gote! 
and being smoaked at von and the same 
times by all the bainters in London—ha! 
ha! ha!”” 

But the most original sitter that ever sat for 
his portrait was a German composer, and he no 
less than hight Professor Woelfl ; certainly one 
of the greatest geniuses and eccentrics of his 
country or his age. A munificent compatriot 
of his, long settled here, undertook to publish 
his works. It was recommended, secundum 
usum, to have an engraving of the author's 
portrait prefixed ; but how to obtain it was the 
question. Woelfi had an almost insurmount- 
able objection to sitting. ‘* There is bait for 
the oddest fish,” said old Parsons. Woelfi 
loved his bottle ; it composed him whilst gam- 
boxing, as he maintained, spite of all admoni- 
tions, against his physician Dr. Jackson; and 
they (the bottle and he) were inseparable, 
morning, noon, and night. “ I gannot gongoct 
mine preagfast, nor mine taughts (thoughts), 
widout mine oysters and mine poddle,”’ said he ; 
“so, mine tear tdoctor, it is best for pode of 
us two to settle all tisbute mid a pumber of 
hog (hock).”” Hock was prepared, oysters, 
coffee, tea, together with genuine German 
sausage; and the composer, having consented 
to sit, was bidden to breakfast, téte-a-téte, with 
the painter in his study. This was conditioned 
for, the composer then desiring to keep the 
object of his visit a profound secret. Woelfli 
was a man of extraordinary appearance; of 
stature more than six feet two; of a most 
singular visage, high cheek bones, a wide os 
frontis, cadaverous complexion, his cranium 
thinly thatched with white hair, and little 
twinkling eyes, blacker, by many degrees, 
than any pigmentum nigrum; his shoulders 
were square, spacious, and high; his hands 
large as O’Brian’s ; and his legs and thighs 
long and thin: his upper half, indeed, was 
that of a gents his lower half, that of a gilly- 
hooter. is, then, is a penned sketch of him 
the limner was commissioned to paint ; when 
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the imitative art. 


the painter. 
he was touched upon the right chord—‘‘ humph 


berform some tueddo. 


vindow-glass.” ‘* Oh! 


bottle.” 


wing, whirling up and down, backwards and 
forwards, to every part of the room; then 
bumping his “ senseless sconce’ against the 
glass, and retreating, roaring like a fairy bull, 
louder and louder still, as he reiterated his 
butting at the “* transparent wall” that im- 
peded his raging course. There poor Woelfi 
stood, still varying his note, rapping the glass 
in various modulations with his knuckle, 
buzzing on, until the painter, exhausted with 
laughter, had no more capacity to paint, than 
if he had drank a whole tun of Rhenish. 

This act being over, the comical composer 
sat him down, took another dish of coffee, a 
mouthful of sausage, and a bumper of hock, 
gaily toasting the ‘ fine arts ;’’ when, no 
sooner had the painter again fixed his eager 
glance on the visage of his sitter, to attempt 
another feature, than he recommenced. ‘* Gan 
you imidade de tonder and de lightshning, de 
vindt andt de hail, de roaring of de vave, and 
de rattling of de beebles on de sea shore?” 
‘* Good lord, no!’ exclaimed the painter, 
laying down his tools. ‘I gan,” said Woelfli ; 
* also se fire-vorks, grackers, sky-r 8, andt 
se gat-and-veels ’’ (Catherine wheels). When, 
turning up the cuff of his coat, and baring his 
wrist, by applying his lips thereto, he set 
up such a fiz-z-z-ing crash, crack, rush, 
US-%-%-%-ing, and such an extravagant, yet 
assimilating concatenation of sounds, that 
would have astonished all the imitative world 
to have heard and seen. “ But the ne plus 
ultra of this morning’s study,” said the painter, 
““was Woelfl’s storm. He growled thunder 
like a double-bass out of tune; whistled the 
winds like a cracked drofie; and oh, most 
delectable to conceive! winking with equal 
dexterity right and left, he played off the 
rapid flashes of lightning with his ‘ two dasz- 
azling eyes.’”” 

Professor Barry had as great an abhorrence 
to sitting for his own portrait, as to taking 
a sitting of another. The only worthy of the 
fraternity who could manage him was the 
lively knight,—he who painted so gloriously 
his late majesty, his present majesty, and the 





“ to i¢” they set, “‘ tooth and nail,” each making 


faces, though the composer beat the painter at 
Unluckily, or perchance, 
** luckily,”’ as the Scotch man said, ** for, 
but for this, I ken ye, there had been no merry 
tale,”’—the painter happened to ask the sitter 
* if he conceived the German language difficult 
of pronunciation to an English tongue?” ‘Gan 
you imidade ?” was his reply. ‘ Yes,” said 
“ Humph !” ejaculated Woelfl— 


so gan I,” adding, with a look deeper than 
Garrick’s, more roguish than Foote’s, and ten 
times more comical than Shuter’s, “‘ Vell! and 
vot gan you imidade ?”” The painter, who hap- 
pened to be prepared for the humourist, jocosely 
replied, ** All things, of course. Know you not, 
sir, that mine is called the imitative art ?”’ ** Dat 
is loky, mine friendt, so is mine, and we shall 
Vell! gan you imidade 
se littel floy, vot puz apoud, and make uz- 
uz-z-z-z?” ** Oh! you mean the humble-bee.” 
* Nod. at all; I to nod mean the homple-pee ; 
I mean de floy, vot puz apoudt the chamber, 
and drive his tam’d stubit head against the 
you mean the blue- 
‘* Ah! dare you have it—I mean de 
plue-poddle.”” When, getting up, and opening 
the lower shutter of the centre window, and 
hiding his head and shoulders, he commenced 
with the most perfect imitation of that stupid 
insect, buzzing now forte, now piano, so that 
it were impossible not to suppose him on the 





staff, all the size of life, 
as | as Hyde Park. 

Singleton undertook an arduous work, no less 
than that of painting the forty R. A.’s, All 
the great professors of anatomy have been 
noted for their peculiar distaste for chirurgical 
experiments upon their own too-sensitiye 
flesh. So the great professors of painting are 
the last to endure another to study from 
!| their proper carnations. He, the said trus 
brother, Singleton, had “ enough to do to 
whip many a bear to the stake ;” but Pro. 
fessor Barry swore roundly he would not 
budge a foot from his own den; nor would 
he be stared at by any villanous limner, ex 
officio, there. Sir William Beechey (as roundly 
swore, we were about to say) as peremptorily 
averred that he should sit; and trooping off to 
Castle Street, made the old gentleman shave, 
change his linen, put on his long-remembered 
suit of pompadour, and follow him to the 
anxious painter’s, as quietly as a pet lamb. 
Next to Sir Peter Paul Rubens, Sir William 
Beechey will indubitably go onward to pos- 
terity, as the most able negociator recorded 
upon the page of history. 


on a canvass nearly 





Vues Pittoresques de l’ Ecosse. Picturesque 
Views in Scotland, from Drawings on the 
Spot, by A. F. Pernot, with an Explanatory 
Text, extracted principally from the Works 
of Sir Walter Scott. In 12 livraisons, folio, 
(four have appeared). Paris, 1826. Gosselin. 

PorEtRry and Romance are two dames so accus- 
tomed to taking liberties with their half-cousins, 
History and Truth, that it seemed to us very 
unfair to submit the well-known Great Un- 
known to such an ordeal as that of designing 
places mentioned in works of his imagination, 
and referring to those works for a description. 
Few poets would come off victorious from such 
a trial: we could name scores who have failed ; 
but it is more pleasing to refer to those who 
have succeeded. The first in fame and accu- 
racy is Gray: his Ode on a Prospect of Eton 
College is a chef-d’euvre of poesy and descrip- 
tive effect; but this Ode, beautiful as it is in 
the closet, is still more delightful if read in the 
classic grounds of Mr. Penn, of Stoke Park. 
It is well worth a pilgrimage, to go, with Gray 
in your hand, and wander about the churchyard 
which he has immortalised by his Elegy, and 
where his remains repose by the side of those of 
his mother. Close by the churchyard, on a 
little eminence, Mr. Penn’s classic taste has 
erected a monument to the memory of Gray: 
on each of the four sides are extracts from the 
poem on a Prospect of Eton College, so arranged, 
that on reading it, and looking forward, the 
scene described is pictured to the eye. Gray 
must have stood on the spot where the cenotaph 
stands; he beheld the lone scenes around him 
with the eye of an artist, and sketched them 
with the genius of a poet. 


places described in the ** Picturesque Views of 
Scotland ;” but, on comparing them with the 
descriptions extracted from Sir Walter’s works, 
we are struck with the correctness of the 
imagery, which possesses the features of truth, 
heightened by the garb of the imagination. 
But we have known before how accurate the 
author of the Sottish novels was in his graphic 
pictures. We remember when Ivanhoe was 
published, a friend of ours addicted to sketching 
produced from his portfolio the opening scene 
of Gurth and Wamba, which he had taken 


figures to be perfectly what the writer painted 





commander-in-chief, at a review, with the 


by words. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The work is got up in a very respect- 
able manner : part contains five plates 
and two vignettes, with one or two sheets of 

It does the publisher honour, and will, 
we doubt not, obtain considerable success. 





ARMOURY. 
We rejoice to hear that Dr. Meyrick is now 
employed in arranging according to chrono- 
ical order the grand national collection of 
armour, in the Tower of London. Instead of 
being, a8 it has hitherto been, a heterogeneous 
, ascribed most ignorantly to periods to 
which hardly one piece so referred did belong, 
we may now expect to have in it an illustration 
of history, highly interesting to the antiqua- 
rian, the artist, and the public in general. 
na 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
METRICAL FRAGMENTS.—NO. ITI. 
Jole to his Love. 
Ir is in vain I seek 
As I have sung to sing, 
My heart has lost a pulse, 
My lute has lost a string. 
For the sleeping veil is rent, 
And life may never seem 
Such as when Love the colour gave, 
And Hope lit up the dream. 
For Love is dead to me, 
And Hope has left my breast, 
And Memory, like a bird, 
Wails round her ruined nest. 
I live on in my youth, 
Although that youth to me 
Is blighted, sear, and reft, 
As autumn leaf could be. 
T look upon the world 
With too cold and clear an eye, 
And for its joys and griefs 
I have nor smile nor sigh. 
Smiles have turn’d too oft to tears, 
For me to smile again ; 
And wherefore should I sigh, 
When I know that sighs are vain ? 
A dark and sullen calm 
Is that upon my heart ; 
There is no change in earthly lot 
Can bid its gloom depart. 
Another spring may call 
The garden from its tomb— 
The green leaves in their freshness— 
The bright flowers in their bloom. 
But can the bud reblossom,— 
Hope,—Love, their beauty shed,— 
When the very soil is ruined, 
And the heart itself is dead ? 
IoLE. 





SUNSET. 


How the great lord of life and light 
Now sinks in the glowing west, 
From his gorgeous throne of purple bright 
Proclaiming Creation’s rest ! 
At his birth the stars sung loud, and he 
Rush’d forth in the pride of his prime, 
And sped on his way right royally, 
Like a giant refresh’d with wine. 

And since the day that he was young, 
Each brook and each springing tree, 
In his joyous beams has unceasing sung, 

And utter’d sweet melody :— 


Melody, ay, and harmony 
To the eye and to the ear, 

With which no mortal sound may vie— 
Strains to the soul most dear. 
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And Beauty’s robe o’er all he throws, 
As in splendour he now goes down, 

Gleaming yon mountain’s purple brows 
With a rich and ruby crown. 


He sets, but is rising more bright 
To another world of men, 
Tiluming their skies with his eastern light, 
Life and joy diffusing again. 
And for ages yet to come, 
Long as Time itself shall last, 
His course unfailing he shall run, 
As he hath done in the past. 


Till Time’s small course absorb’d 
In Eternity’s dread sea ; 
To the grave he sink, full-orb’d— 
Silence his elegy. INCONNU. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
[Society !—there is no Society now. Merrie England 
seems to be a sound untrue and a name forgotten. 
No doubt Christmas will bring us all back to our senses 
and our enjoyments; but at this sterile time, when 
there is nothing publishing, nothing written (worth 
reading), nothing done, nothing said, — what is left for 
a wretched Journalist to grace his e withal? Till 
Major Laing returns from Timbuctoo with his Travels, 
L. E. L. uces her Golden Violet, Captain Franklin 
furnishes his Northern Tour, or some other lion of the 
period roars, we shall venture (for a few weeks) a set of 
recollected Sketches of Society, which, putting subjects 
in a new light by condensation, may not, as we hope, 
be table to our ers in general. To shew 
that we have consulted our stars in this business, we 
shall begin with various anecdotes of Astrology and its 
effects. } 
T1BER1vs, when he was at Rhodes, wished to 
satisfy his curiosity with respect to judicial 
astrology. He sent for, in succession, all those 
who pretended to foretell future events, and 
received them upon a terrace of his house, 
which was built upon the rocks close to the sea. 
One of his enfranchised slaves, of muscular 
height and extraordinary strength, conducted 
them to him through the intricacies of the preci- 
pices. If Tiberius discovered that the astrologer 
was a cheat, the slave alluded to, immediately, 
upon a given signal, cast him into the sea.— 
At that time, there was at Rhodes a certain 
man, named Trasullus, who was deeply skilled 
in astrology, and of a cunning disposition. He 
was taken, in the same manner as the others, 
to this retired spot, assured Tiberius that he 
should be emperor, and revealed to him many 
other events that should take place. Tiberius 
asked him if he knew his own destiny, and if 
he had consulted his own horoscope. Trasullus, 
who had had some suspicions when he did not 
see any of his companions return, and who felt 
his fears increase on viewing the countenance 
of Tiberius, the man who had been his con- 
ductor (who did not quit him for a moment), 
the elevated place where he stood, and the pre- 
cipice which lay beneath him,—turned his eyes 
up to Heaven, as if he intended to consult the 
stars: he immediately appeared fear-stricken, 
turned pale, and exclaimed, in an apparent 
agony of terror, that he was menaced with 
death. Tiberius was full of joy and admira- 
tion on hearing this reply, ascribed to astrology 
what was only presence of mind and cunning, 
cheered the spirits of Trasullus, embraced him, 
and from that time regarded him as an oracle. 
—A blind man, by throwing a multitude of 
arrows at random, may hit the mark once in a 
thousand times :—in like manner, when there 
were in Europe thousands of astrologers, who 
daily uttered fresh predictions, some were found 
which chance justified ; and these, although of 
very rare occurrence, kept alive the credulity 
which millions of falsehoods ought to have 
destroyed. 


Boulainvilliers and Colonne, who both en- 





Oe a annie 
joyed a high reputation at Paris for their skill 


in astrology, had predicted to Voltaire that he 
should die at the age of thirty-two. ‘ I have 
been mischievous enough,”’ he wrote, in 1757, 
‘to deceive them already, by about thirty 
years, for which I humbly beg their pardon.” 
He deceived them still further, by more than 
twenty years. 


Fulgosus, who had great faith in astrology, 
relates, as a proof of the truth of this science, 
that the Emperor Adrian, who was a very 
skilful astrologer, wrote every year, on the 
first of January, what was to happen during 
the year ; and in the year of his death, he only 
wrote the events that were to occur up to the 
month ‘when he died, giving it to be under. 
stood, by his silence, that he foresaw his fate. 
But othe rs observe, that the book in which the 
Emperor Adrian penned his predictions was 
not she wn till after his death, so that it might 
easily have been written subsequently to that 
event :—as some wiseacres predict the tempera- 
ture of the day, when the evening has arrived. 


Strange it is that astrology should, in the 
face of its innumerable falsehoods, have ever 
gained such influence as it did amongst the 
Eastern nations. Zica, king of the Arabs, to 
whom the most celebrated astrologers of his 
age had predicted a long life, died the very 
year of the prediction. 


An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon the coun. 
tenance of the Duke of Milan, said to him, 
** My Lord, arrange your affairs, for you have 
not long to live.” “* How dost thou know 
this?” asked the duke. ‘ By my acquaint. 
ance with the stars,” answered the astrologer. 
‘* And pray how long art thou to live?” 
“* My planet promises me a long life.” ** Well, 
thou shalt shortly discover that we ought not 
to trust to the stars.’? And he ordered him 
to be hanged instantly. 

William, duke of Mantua, had in his stables 
a brood mare, which gave birth toa mule. He 
immediately sent to the most famous astrolo- 
gers in Italy the hour of the birth of this 
animal, requesting them to inform him what 
should be the fortune of a bastard which had 
been born in his palace: he took care, how- 
ever, not to intimate that he was speaking of a 
mule. The soothsayers used their best endea- 
vours to flatter the prince; not doubting that 
the bastard belonged to himself. Some declared 
that it should be a general; others made it a 
bishop ; some raised it to the rank of cardinal ; 
and there were even some who elevated it to 
the popedom! 


Heggiages, an Arab general, under the 
Caliph Valid, consulted, in his last illness, an 
astrologer, who predicted to him his approach. 
ing death. ‘I rely so completely on your 
knowledge,”’ replied Heggiages to him, “ that 
I wish to have you with me in the other world ; 
and I shall therefore send you thither before 
me, in order that I may be able to employ your 
services from the time of my arrival.” And 
he ordered the head of the soothsayer to be 
struck off, although the time fixed by the 
planets had not yet arrived. 


Henry VII., king of England, asked an 
astrologer if he knew where he should pass the 
festivities of Christmas. The astrologer an- 
swered, that he knew nothing on the subject. 
“J then am cleverer than thou art,” replied 
the king, *‘ for I know that thou wilt pass 
them in the Tower of London.” The indivi- 
dual was immediately conducted thither. 


Pope John XXI., having studied astrology 





for a long time, imagined, by the know 
which he had acquired of the influence of the 
planets, that his life would be long; and he 
mentioned it to all who a him. He 
was one day boasting of it in the presence of 
some individuals, when an arch, which was 
being constructed by his orders at the palace of 
Viterba, fell, and hurt him so severely, that he 
died at the end of a week. 


Darah, one of the four sons of the great 
Mogul, relied much on the predictions of astro- 
logers. One of these imposters, at the peril of 
his life, had predicted to him that he should 
wear the crown; and Darah securely calculated 
upon it. Some of his acquaintance observed to 
the er, that they were much astonished 
he should have the hardihood to foretell, at the 
risk of his existence, an event so uncertain. 
“ One thing of two must happen,” he replied ; 
*¢ either Darah will sueceed to the throne, and 
my fortune is made; or he will be vanquished, 
and in that case his death is certain, and I 
shall net dread his vengeance.’ 


An astrologer foretold the death of a lady 
whom Louis XI. passionately loved: she did, 
in fact, die; and the king imagined that the 

redietion of the astrologer was the cause of it. 
He sent for the man, intending to have him 
thrown through the window, as a punishment : 
*t Tell me, thou who pretendest to be so clever 
and learned a man, what thy fate will be?” 
The soothsayer, who suspected the intentions 
of the prince, and who knew his foible, replied, 
“ Sire, I foresee that I shall die three days 
before your majesty.” The king believed him, 
and was careful of the astrologer’s life.* 


The Emperor Frederick being on the point 
of quitting Vicenza, which he had just taken by 
assault, defied one of the most famous of his 

te divine by what gate he would go 


astrologers ; 

out the following day. The imposter replied 
to the challenge by one of the tricks of his 
profession: he gave Frederick a sealed note, 


advising him not to o it, by any means 
whatever, until he had departed. The emperor 
during the night had several yards of the wall 
down, and went out through the breach. 
e afterwards opened the note, and was not a 
little surprised to read these words: The em- 
peror will go out by the new gate. This was 
sufficient to convince him that the astrologer 
and astrology were entitled to infinite respect. 
Antipathies.—.Astrologers, who pretend they 
explain every thing, although they seldom 
know any thing, assert that that natural feel- 
ing of antipathy which men have for certain 
ms or things is produced by the stars. 
TPhns, two 


born under the same in- 

fluences will have a mutual desire of onan 
ing each other, and will feel a recip regard, 
thout knowing why,—in the same manner 
that others will hate each other without any 
motive, because they happen to be born under 
opposite conjtinctions. Bat how will they ac- 
count for the antipathies which great men have 
had for things the most common? Many in- 
stances which cannot be rationally explained, 
might be mentioned.—Lamothe-Levayer could 
not endure the sound of any instrument, and yet 
he experienced the most exquisite pleasure in the 
noise of thunder..Cesar could not hear the 
crewing of the cock without shuddering— 
The Lord Chancellor Bacon fell into a swoon 
whenever there was an eclipse of the moon.— 
Mary de Medicis could not endure the sight of 
a rose, not even in painting, although she 





"© This an historical fact, which Sir Walter Scott has 
made some use of jet his Quentin Purward. 
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was fond of every other kind of flowers...The 
Duke @v’E fainted at the sight of a 
leveret.—Marshal @’Albret was taken ill at a 
public dinner on seeing the attendants serve up 
a young wild bear or sucking pig—Henry ITI. 
could not remain alone in a room where there 
was a cat.—Uladislaus, King of Poland, was 
uneasy and fied at the sight of apples.—Sca- 
liger shuddered in every limb on beholding 
water-cresses.—Erasmus could not smell fish 
without being thrown into a fever—An Eng- 
lishman once expired from the impression that 
was made upon him by the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah.—Cardinal Henry de Cardonna fell 
into a syncope from the smell of roses. — 
Ticho-Brahé sank down from weakness on 
meeting a hare or a fox..Cardan could not 
bear eggs ;—the poet Ariosto, baths ;—the son 
of Crassus, bread ;—Cesar of Leseallas, the 
sound of cymbals.—The cause of these anti- 
pathies is sometimes found in the first sensa- 
tions of infancy.—A lady, who was a great 
admirer of paintings and engravings, swooned 
when she met with pictures in a@ book. The 
reason of it she thus explained: while she was 
very young, her father one day perceived her 
turning over the books of his library, to seek 
for pictures in them: he abruptly took them 
from her, and told her, in a severe tone of 
voice, that there were in the books devils, 
which would strangle her if she dared to toueh 
them. These foolish menaces, which are but 
too common with parents, always produce 
injurious effects, which cannot afterwards be 
destroyed.—Pliny, who was as credulous as he 
was eloquent, tells us that there is such an 
antipathy between the horse and the wolf, that 
if the former passes where the latter has just 
been, he feels a numbness in his legs which 
prevents him from walking, 


But this is enough of Astrology: let us turn 
to other subjects for our amusement. 
Prescience.—Cibber was born of worthy 


parents, who were careful to give him an ex- 
cellent education. A deep knowledge of science 


fenabled him to read most authors, and to 


write fluently, while he was yet very young. 
At an early period, a disposition to libertinism 
was discovered in him ; he was heedless of the 
advice ef his friends, and evinced the most 
perverse inclinations. From morning to night 
he had ecards in his hands, and affected the 
man of consequence ; he ill-treated his mother, 
as well as his teachers ; and even in his earliest 
years, many individuals frequently heard his 
father say, ‘‘ Thomas will certainly be hanged 
in the end !” As he advanced in age, he daily 
fecame more eager for pleasures. He was 
often known to borrew a guinea, that he might 
a ee with an ortolan. It is related, 
that pounds which were intrusted to his 
honesty for the aid of an unfortunate friend, 
were employed by him for the purchase of a 
dish of young pease. He contracted debts with 
all who were silly enough to be duped by him, 
and never did man in the world carry further 
the profound art of eseaping from a public- 
house without satisfying the landlord. His 
numerous creditors shortly began unanimously 
to exclaim that “* Thomas would indeed be 
hanged at last!" Age did not render him any 
better. He was always anxious to indulge 
himself with ortolans or green pease at any 
price; when chance or stratagem furnished 
him with the means, he gratified himself with 
turtle or rich soups; he deemed oysters de. 
liclous when any one else paid for them, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, when a shop. 


keeper was foolish enongh to sell him them on 


credit. Hence every body was weitt to repeat 
“ Thomas will assuredly be hanged in theend 
But, alas ! what man can dive into the future > 
Cibber drowned himself. : 


The Owl is regarded as a bird of evi] omen, 
and is considered amongst the vulgar as the 
harbinger of death : superstitious people, when 
they happen to lose a relation or a fri 
always recollect if they have chanced previoush 
to hear the melancholy note of the owl, Its 
presence, according to Pliny, is a presage of 
sterility. Its egg, ate in an omelet, is said to 
cure a drunkard of intoxication. This bird ig 
mysterious because it is fond of solitude, and 
}haunts steeples, towers, and cemeteries ; its 
hooting is dreaded, because it is heard only 
during darkness ; and whenever it is seen near 
the residence of a dying man, it is thought to 
be attracted thither by the smell of death, or 
by the silence that pervades the house. An 
Arab philosopher walking once in the country 
with one of his disciples, heard a detestable 
voice, singing an air which was still more 
detestable. ‘* Superstitious people,” said he, 
‘* pretend that the note ef the owl announces 
‘the death of a man; if it be true, the song of 
this man might be supposed to predict the 
death of an owl.” 


Prejudices, — Prejudice is common in a 
greater or less degree to all men. When a 
prince dies at Japan, there are generally fifteen 
or twenty of his subjects, who, in their zeal 
and affection, rip open their bellies, and expire 
with him. Those who make the largest and 
deepest incisions acquire the greatest glory.— 
An officer of the Emperor of Japan, as he was 
mounting the imperial staircase, met with 
another who was descending it. Their swords 
struck against each other ; the latter was of. 
fended by it, and made an angry remark to the 
former, who excused himself by attributing the 
circumstance to accident, —adding, that the 
two swords had rubbed against éach other, and 
that one was quite as good as the other. “ You 
shall see,” replied the aggressor, “ the differ. 
ence which there is between two swords.” He 
immediately drew his, and plunged it into his 
belly. The other, who was ambitions of a like 
honour, hastened up the staircase, to serve at 
the table of the emperor a dish which he had 
in his hands, and returned to his rival, who 
was expiring from the wound he had inflicted 
upon himself. He asked him if he still breathed, 
and immediately drawing his own sword, he 
followed the example of the dying man. ‘* You 
should not have anticipated me,” said he to 
him, “ if you had not found nie decupied in the 
service of the emperor ; but I die happy, since 
I have had an opportunity of convincing you 
that my sword is as good as yours.” A French- 
man (says the author of this story), on reading 
this, will deplore the madness of these two 
oriental erithusiasts; and yet he will go, the 
very same evenitg, to expose his life to the 
steel of a bully, and die by the sword, in order 
}that he may punish the man who hes insulted 
him. It is the usage of the country: a fool 
insults you, and he must destroy you to repalr 
his injurious conduct !—The Spanish noble, who 
refuses to measure his sword with a man that 
is inferior to him in birth, is eager for the 
honour of combating a bull_—At Malabar, and 
in other countries, widows crown themselves 
with honour by throwing themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands.—In France, 
and some other civilised nations, a virtuous man 
is disgraced if he is the relation of a person 
who has died on the scaffold: a dreadful pre- 
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— their legend the word CVNO. or CVNOBILIN. 


‘se.When a woman degrades herself by 
adultery, the ridicule falls upon the husband. 
True it is that the wife has for her share some- 

+,¢ more than ridicule; infamy, contempt, 
and shame.—In Mingrelia, when a man sur- 
prises his wife in adultery, he has a right to 
constrain the gallant to pay a pig, and he sel- 
dom takes any other revenge: the pig is fra- 
ternally eaten by the husband, the gallant, and 
the lady—Amongst the Turks, it is not a 
disgrace to a husband who has a wife convicted 
of adultery ; the shame falls upon-the relations 
of the woman. — Prejudices are often con- 
founded with popular errors and superstitions. 
There is a difference, which is easily percep- 
tible, between these three children of the ages 
of barbarism. Error is produced by ignorance, 
prejudice by pride, and superstition by igno- 
rance, pride, and fear. Error may be rooted 
out, but prejudice cannot be destroyed —it 
exists in the interests of the great ; and although 
it is sometimes their tyrant, they will not crush 
a phantom which supports the chimera of their 
greatness. But all the efforts of the wise will 
never succeed in entirely banishing superstition 
from the hearts of the vulgar. He alone will 
not suffer himself to be infected by it, who is 
above prejudices and error. 








musIc. 
Tue death of the Bishop of Calcutta, of which 
melancholy event the account has just reached 
England, gives a peculiar interest to the little 
musical composition by Mr. Wesley, organist 
in ordinary to his Majesty, recently published 
for the benefit of the Church Missionary 
Society.* This piece is printed on a card, and 
does great credit to the feeling and taste of the 
composer, who has suited its movements well 
to the words written by the pious and highly- 
esteemed Prelate. The Missionary hymn is as 


« From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand : 
7 many an es it — 
‘rom many a 
They call us to delivery 
Their land from error’s chain. 
What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon’s Isle ; 
T every pros 


down to wood and stone. 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom 


from on high, 
we to man 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you FY waters roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It from pole to pole; 
Till o'er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners 


In bliss returns to reign.” 





VARIETIES. 
- slic Animals.—A society has been esta- 
lished in France for the improvement of do- 
mestic animals, and great hopes are entertained 
that it will be attended with very beneficial 


Ancient Sculpture §e. — A treasure in 
ancient Roman art was found a month ago 


* Py by Wi COTS 
and Som na y wrntectaee, Thavies Inn; and Seeley 


at Brescia, where excavations have for some 
time been carried on, near a marble column, 
traditionally said to belong to a temple of 
Hercules. The foundations of this temple have 
at length been uncovered, and already have a 
colossal winged Victory in bronze, six large 
busts (one of Faustina, the consort of Marcus 
Aurelius), a richly-gilt statue, four and a half 
feet in height, of a captive sovereign, a highly- 
ornamented breast-plate of a horse, and other 
antiquities, been extracted from the ruins. 
They are in perfect preservation, and seem 
to have been walled for concealment: the 
workmanship is much praised, but the period 
was not, we are inclined to think, of the purest 
style, as the gilding of the figures, and onyx 
eyes in the Victory and king, testify. 

Bishop Hough’s Monument.—It may not be 
generally known that when Canova was in 
England, he visited this city, for the purpose 
of viewing Bishop Hough’s monument, in the 
Cathedral: he expressed the highest admira- 
tion of this chef-d’wuvre of Roubiliac. Mr. 
Flaxman some time since pronounced the dra- 
pery on this monument the finest effort of the 
kind he had ever seen.— Burrow’s Worcester 
Journal. 

Carbonic Acid Gas.—Some experiments re- 
eently made by a French chemist on the action 
of carbonic acid in occasioning asphyxia, 
have established the following facts: First, 
that animals plunged into carbonic acid gas do 
not die solely for want of respirable air, as in 
the cases of hydrogen and azotic gas; secondly, 
that the experiments by which some modern 
writers have endeavoured to establish the con- 
trary are inconclusive, and in several respects 
inaccurate; thirdly, that the carbonic acid gas 
exercises a special deleterious action ; fourthly, 
that this action principally affects the nervous 
system and the brain; and fifthly, that the 
best remedial measure in the event of accidents 
oceasioned by the carbonic acid gas, is probably 
excitation produced in the diaphragm, by means 
of the galvanic pile. 

A Mr. Hofer, of Meran, in the Tyrol, has, 
it is stated, succeeded in contriving machinery 
by which flax may be spun like cotton. The 
King of Bavaria has granted him a patent for 
this discovery, so important to manufactures. 

Chinese Silkworms.—Chinese, or white silk. 
worms, have been introduced in Murcia, the 
produce of which, both in quality and in quan. 
tity, is superior to that of the common worms. 

Cochineal.—In several towns in the southern 
provinces of Spain, great efforts have been 
making to reconcile the cochineal to the cli- 
mate. The Economical Society at Cadiz has 
succeeded in this useful undertaking beyond its 
hopes. At Murcia and at Carthagena, several 
successful experiments have been made. It is 
known that this valuable insect feeds on the 
leaves of a particular kind of cactus, which for 
many centuries has flourished in Andalusia, 
and serves to form im ble fences round 
the vineyards and the woods of olive-trees. 

Numismatics.—The lovers of this interesting 
science will read with great pleasure an Essay 
on the Ancient Coins of Cunobelinus, 
M. de la Gey, of Aix, in which he endeavours 
to shew that the opinion entertained in France, 
on the authority of Eckhel, that the Britons 
had no money of their own before their subju- 
gation by the Romans, is not well founded. 
Several passages in Cesar, in Polydorus-Vir- 
gilius, and in various historians of Great Britain, 
prove, on the contrary, that the Britons, under 
their ancient kings, had brass and iron money. 
M. de la Goy describes several brass coins, 





with various emblems, and which have for 


He attributes them, with great appearance of 
reason, to King Cunobelinus, whose sons, Ca- 
ractacus and Togodumnus, according to Dion 
Cassius, were contemporaries of the Emperor 
Claudius. It was of this celebrated Cunobeli- 
nus, that Shakespeare made his hero in his 
tragedy of Cymbeline. 


Spunging-Houses.—Although the following 
picture of a London spunging-house, which we 
have extracted from a Paris paper, may be 
somewhat overcharged, yet we fear that it re. 
tains but too much resemblance to the original ; 
and that the reflections of the traveller on the 
subject are but too well-founded :— 

‘* Besides the public and regular prisons, 
there are in London a certain number of pri- 
vate prisons, kept by sheriffs’ officers. When 
a man ig arrested for debt, if he has any hope 
of being able to arrange his affairs, or if he is 
desirous of concealing his misfortune as long as 
he can, he demands, instead of being sent to 
the prison of the King’s Bench, to be taken to 
one of those private prisons, which are called 
spunging-houses ; a name which the treatment 
that their unhappy inmates experience but too 
well justifies. That an individual who has 
failed in his engagements should be appre- 
hended by public officers, and detained in a 
place of security, under the superintendence 
of the magistrates, is legal, and is a proceeding 
in which I see only the regular course of jus- 
tice. But that he who cannot pay his debts 
should be inearcerated in a private house, over 
which the magistrates do not exercise any 
authority ; that he should be abandoned to the 
rapacity of a catchpole, and of every one who 
surrounds him ; that this gaoler should retain, 
bolted up in his house, twenty or thirty per- 
sons whom he may ill-use with impunity,—is a 
thing which I could not have conceived pos- 
sible, and yet which I have seen in a@ country: 
where they are always talking about individual 
liberty. An unfortunate person, confined in a 
spunging-house, No. —, in street, re- 
quested that I would call und see him. I am 
thereby enabled to give you an idea of the 
interior of one of these places, and ab uno 
disce omnes. Bars at the windows, and a 
door peculiarly constructed, pointed out to 
me the house. After an examination at 
the wicket, I was admitted by a oe 
who shewed me the room occupied by the 
person I came to visit. It was a closet seven 
feet by five. For this apartment, and break. 
fast (of tea and bread and butter), he paid 
eighteen shillirgs a day, and ten shillings a day 
more for dinner. hen business of 
ance called him abroad, by paying eighteen 
shillings to the bailiff and four shillings te a 
guard who pee oye him, he obtained leave 
to go out for an hour or two. In consequence 
of these exactions, the poor devil spent in a 
fortnight forty pounds sterling, a sum equal to 
that for which he had been arrested! The 
bailiff finding one day that he could not pay 
for his entertainment at the moment at which 


by | the money was demanded, judged that his purse 


was exhausted, and removed him to the prison 
of the King’s Bench, in which he was immured 
for the sum of forty pounds, which sum he could 
by that time have paid, if he had not undergone 
a fortnight’s extortion in the ing-house. 
Feeling the impossibility of satisfyi is cre. 
ditors, he saw himself under the c necessity 
of taking the benefit of the insolvent act ; and 
thus sacrificed his honour for the recovery of 
his freedom. Now, did you ever hear of a 





similar abuse in France? or do you believe 
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that it would be endured there? There is one 
cireumstance which I ought not to forget. In 
every spunging-hopise there is a place in which 
the prisoners are allowed to walk ; but you 
can have no idea of the precautions that are 
taken to prevent escape. In the midst of a 
court-yard: or garden attached to the house, 
they construct a cage, surrounded with large 
iron bars, twenty, or five-and-twenty feet 
long, about half as broad, and not above seven 
feet high. Thus , the prisoners remind 
one of the wild beasts in the Jardin du Roi at 
Paris.- -It is only ‘in England that men are 


thus degraded. 


—— 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Ourika.—The censor at Barcelona has refused permis- 
sion to print a Spanish translation of Ourika. Thecensor 
at a has not shewn less rigour towards this interest- 
ing victim of the tender The order of the last is 
couched in ~ following terms :—‘‘ It is not proper to 
print this romance, written by a duchess. The perusal 

a eee it be ‘believed that there are persons who 

igious state in consequence of moral con- 
straint.” 


Several new volumes of the great French work on pt 
have lately + por and the Paris journals state, 

M. M. Pauckouck ill have entirely his labours in - 
few 

The Anal Amulet; or, Christian and Literary Remembrancer, 


for the year 1827, is announced in the follow 
It will be embellished by twelve beautiful and 


bould, Westall, R.A., Farrer, & 
tion of the work, consisting of near] 
tales, essays, descriptions, and poems, 
above fift Ls our most popular living authors. Among 
by tl Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 0; ~ 
Barton, M h, Miss Mitford, Rev. Dr. 
Walh, Mrs. Wot » Miss Landon, the Author of May 
You Like it, Rev. J. Dale, Josiah Conder, Mr. Jerdan, 
Rev. W. 8. Gilly, John Anster, LL.D. &c. &c. Every 
exertion has been used to make the volume worthy of the 
advanced state of literature and the arts. 
The Rev. John Mitford has nearly seety for patie 
tion a volume of devotional poetry, entitled, Spe- 
selected from the early English Poets, with Prefa- 
Verses. The work will con extracts on religious 
sul from many scarce publications, commencing 


om = 
A Translation from the German of Clauren’s Swiss Tale, 
Liesli, is in the press. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Since our last, not one! !!! 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
From 49. 
49. 


— sw. 


—_ He — 


Prevailing wind, S.W. Alternatel clear and cloud 
with little tain at times. On the evening of the 28th, a 
storm of thunder and 


cuonly ever equalled. ‘T' ‘kable 
the sudden gust of wind which sprung up about eight 
o celock, cot accompanied with heavy rain, though of short 


Be acti PS pent teeming the 
wi vi sun’s 
disk are well worthy the attention of Gon corto, 

Edmonton. Cuares H. ADAMs. 
Latitude------ 51° 37” 32” N. 


Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





Poh. Sane 
happy to communicate more directly 
with Rit J. ithe wil allow us that pleasure. 
> ahead first stanza, speaks of hearing the nightin- 


He knows not that in Persian tale 


about Co Somncieny unseen, 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following 
Impromptu, on reading ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,” 
in the Literary Gazette of August 19. sd 
I am sorry, dear sir, that your wit it lexes 
ey ey sapere heey 
Let a friend then ad vous these X.0 to tell, 
You'll insert all they write, if you find them X. L. 
Rreter, Aug. 21. ~ EXONIENSIS- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Inatitution, Pall Mali. 


Tee GALLERY continues open with the 


ig gr om of Pictures from Cariton Palace, which His 
ajesty has been graciously pleased to allow the Directors to 
calbit, Admittance, from Ten till Six o'clock, 1s. 


Conia le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





This day is SDINBL 
LACKWOOD’S EDIN BURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CXVII. for September 
ontents :—1. Hints for the Holidays, No. 3. dhe 5 o. Wreck of the 
Comet—3. Declaration of the Catholic pummewe. § the Vicars Apos- 
tolic, and their Cossiataes in Great Britai . The Shipping 
Interest—5. Cheltenham, 1826—6. inn on “Em migration—7. 
A Watery Grave—8. Sketches of English Character. My God- 
mothers—9. Miscellanea Critica, &c.; No. 1.—10. The Carbo- 
naro; @ Sicilian, Story—1l. ,The Romish Priesthood, and the 
in 12. in the Sporting Line; 
from Mansie Wanehs "s Autobiography—13. Monthly List of new 
Publications—14. Births, } ——e and Deaths. 
Printed for William Biackw Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








HE LITERARY MAGNET for Sep- 

tember. Contents;—1. Book Borrowers—2. Nameless Spring 
—38. Booksellers v. Authors—4. Sketches from Abroad—5. Max- 
ims to Live by—6. The Sorcerer; a Romance—7. Death without 
a Grave—8. Comparison—9. Poesy—10. Popery; a_Vision—11. 
Stanzas for Music—12. Leaves from a Journal—13. Literature of 
the Month—14. Chit Chat, Literary and Miscellaneous. 

London: Printed for C. Knight, 13, Pail Mall Kast. 





Colonel Hawker on Shooting, &¢. &c. 
— af is published, 5th Edition, corrected and improved, in 
- ve . 8vo. with Explanatory Plates and Wood-Cuts, 18s. 


[ SsiRuctions te YOUNG SPORTS. 

MEN in all that relates to Guns and Shooting—Difference 
between the Flint and Percussion System—Preservation of Game 
—Getting Access to all Kinds of Birds—S fic Directions, with 
new Apparatus for Wild Fowl Shooting, ie aes the Coast and 
in Fresh Water—with which are for 
Trout Fishing. An Epitome of the present, pony a few Su; 
tions for a Code of new eo ae interspersed with Observa- 
tions and Advice to ot i ou’ ore on other Subjects. 

COL ». WKER. 
*,* The Additions to ot 4th alton may be had, nes oe 
* Printed for Longman, me, Brown, and 
Of whom aia be had, 

Rural Sports. By the Rev. W. B. Daniel. 
In 3 vols. demy 4to. price 7/, 178, 6d. boards ; or 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
price 5/. 5s. boards. Illustrated by 72 Plates. 

A new x ae of Shoeing Horses. By 
Joseph Goodwin, late Veterinary Surgeon to His Majes 
and Member of the e Royal College of Surgeons. 2d Edition, ay 4 
8vo. with Plates, 12s. boards. 








Nicholson's Practical Cabinet Maker, &c. 
Just published, Parts 1. to IV. price 5s. each, of 


ETER and M. A. NICHOLSON’S 
PRACTICAL CABINET MAKER, UPHOLSTERER, 
and COMPLETE DECORATOR; each Part containing 13 
plain and coloured Engravings. 
Also, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, » price 1s. each, of Designs 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


This day is published, in 4to. with Plates, 2/. 10s, 


OURNAL of a THIRD 4 
Je cueing putin race 
ad inted for John Murray, Alege dere: FR. 





. This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


A N EDICT of DIOCLESIAN, fixing a 
Maximum of Prices throughout the Roman Roman Empire, 
A.D, 303. Edited, with Notes and a Translation, 
By W. M. LEAKE, F.R.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is putes te in = 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
Cats: eau ESSENTIAL to SUCCEss 


in LIFE; addressed to those who are approaching Man. 
By the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, of Ongar. 
a "Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Self-Cultivation Recommended ; or, Hints 
toa Youth leaving School. 4th Edition, price Ss. beards 
2. Advice to the Teens; or, Practical Hels 


towards the Formation of one’s own Ch 
price 5s. boards. ~— 











Just published, by W. R. Goodluck, 80, Cornhill, the 


5th Edition of 
4 | ‘HE FRENCH GENDERS TAUGHT in 
SIX soe from which the anion of 15,648 Nouns 
may be learned in a few Hours. Price } 
Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate the 
king of th: Wills; bei: 8 
the Law of Will “and Testaimente ‘By the Author of «Pai 
ice 3s. 











This day is published, in 12mo. price 2s. sewed, 


> 
HE FARMER, GRAZIER, and CORN 
MERCHANT'S POCKET COMPANION, containing 
Tables for ascertaining the Weight of Cattle by Measurement, 
upon a new System; with other Tables, u: to Gentlemen, 
armers, and alers in Corn. 
By ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





ree Ay n Rhyme, with Engravings. 
In 12mo. the 2d Edition, price 4s. neatly half-bound, 
SOP in RHYME, with some Originals. 
By JEPFERYS Boag { LOR. 
Each Fable i 
London: Printed for Baldwing¢ Cradock, and oy. 
. Also, by the same Author, r 
1. The Little Historians ; a new Chronicle 
of the Affairs of England in Church and State, between Lewis 
and Paul. With Explanatory Remarks, and additional Informa- 
tion upon various Subjects connected with the Progress of Civi- 
lisation; also some Account of Antiquities. 3 vols. price 9. 
half-bound, with Frontispieces. 


2. Harry’s Holiday, or the Doings of one 
who had Nothing todo. 3d Jition, price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 


3. Ralph Richards, the Miser. Price 2s. 6d. 


half-bound. 








of French and other Foreign Cabinet ag | Upholatery F Furniture, 
intended as a Supplement to P. and ’s splendid 


Work. 

H. Fisher and Co., 38, Newgate Street; Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, dedi a by ission to the Ri 
Henry Law, D.D. Lord Bishop of Bath and 
12mo. price 16s. boards, the 6th Edition of 


leo on the EPISTLES and GOS. 


PELS, &c. &c. 
Rev. RICHARD WARNER, F.A. S. 


t Rev. George 
ells, in 2 vols. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. boards, 
[/2USTRATIONS of ANGLO-SAXON 
OETRY. 
By J. J. CONYBEARE, 

Late Prebendary of York, and Professor of A 
Poetry in the University of Oxf 
This volume contains analyses of the principal romantic, sate 

rical, sacred, and miscellaneous —, extant in the Saxon 
guage, illustrated by metrical versions of their most interesting 
; the originals of which are subjoined, accompanied by 
Latin. An Introductory Essay on the 


lo-Saxon and 





Rector of a= Chalfield, tg = and of C. 
Printed for » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


beep sepenteny 4 ae containing an Exa- 
mination of the com Mode in which are built; with an 
accurate ne =o of A yoy ee a demonstrat- 

its Utilit; — the 
pees nful Prac employing Chimbing Sy the Remedy which 
t amends ie ee cohen Flues, and the Advantages 
to be derived from its rendering those lofty Shafts, with their 
numerous gy contrivances at present in use, entirely 
unnecessary ther with Cor ee nstructions for its adop- 
tion, shenhy a , compensa. ent may be formed of the 
Causes which prevent the tee scent of Smoke in Chimneys, 
and Workmen may be enabled to apply a Cure for so serious an 
by which Esti of the 





Evil. Also Tables and C: 
Expense can be framed. 
By JOHN WILLIAM HIORT, Architect, 
the Inventor and Patentee 
Chief Examiner in = Mies Ww Sieve of Works and Public 
Illustrated with coloured Plates 
London: Printed ond published for the rio endl by Winchester 
arnham, 61, Strand. 

*,* Bricks and other Materials for the Construction of the 
new-invented Tunnel, may be had at the ts, Stangate Wharf, 
— and Exchequer Wharf, Old Pal Yard, Westmin- 
ster. 











itera nto 
Laws of the Saxon Metrical vp wernen and its affinity wi 
the earliest Scandinavian and Teutonic poetical remains, is pre- 
fixed; together with a Catalogue raisonnée of all the Saxon poeti- 
cal MSS. preserved in the various libraries of this country. 

*,* A few copies have been printed in Ato, ice 21. = order to 
range with the 4to. Edition of « Warton oo of English 
Poetry,” to which it may pat py wy an mys 
tory volume. The 8vo. will range with the new Editiqn of the 


same w 
‘Harding, Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall East. 





IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, in post 8vo. 


OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 
~—- ys across the and among the Andes. 
APTAIN FRA ‘CIS BAND HEAD, 
The Rd of the Rio Plata Mining Association. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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